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Why Silver Ceases to be [oney. By 
Prof, F. W. Taussic. Shows what ten- 
dencies have caused the recent fall in 
the price of silver, and discusses the 
prospects for the monetary use of the 
white metal, 

The Pilgrim Path of Cholera. By Er- 
west Hart, F.R.C.S. An illustrated ar- 
ticle showing how the hordes of Asiatic 
pilgrims drink infected waters at sacred 
tesorts and carry the disease to the shores 

S of the Mediterranean. 

Anthropology of the World’s Fair. By 

Y, Prof. Freperick STARR. The first of a 

. series of illustrated World's Fair articles. 

Tells what exhibits of strange peoples, 


ORD. their customs, dwellings, implements, 
and workmamship can be seen at the 
great exhibition. 


Folk-lore Study in America. By Lex J. 
Vance. An account of the organizations 


ar that have been formed for this branch of 
ler research, illustrated with portraits of 
many of their prominent members. 
Ty Scientific Cooking. By Miss M. A. Bo- 
se LAND, A plea for education in house- 


hold affairs. 





OTHER ARTICLES ON 

REPORMATORY Prisons AND Lomproso’s 
_ Be TMhonws; Recenr Science, 11.; Granv- 
PATHER THUNDER; PREHISTORIC JASPER 
Mines iN THE Lenicu Hrs; Orion oF 
 Ltmary Forms; Tue Psycuo.ocy or 
‘Uitaaps ; Sxercu or Henry CARxINGTON 
é Shan Portrait), Several of the ar- 
ticles illustrated 



























































D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


By his Wife, IsAnzx Burton. With numer- 
ous Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 
and two colored Plates. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth, $12.00. 

“ Few men of our time have led a more romantic 
= ge pent life 4 - me Sir Richard F. Bur- 


consummate oe and intrepid traveller, 
without a rival in his knowledge of men, races, 
the hero of innumerable adventures 
pees of more one almost impossible undertaking, 
Burton stands forth in these humdrum days as a rare 
and almost unique personality.”—London Times. 
* The volumes abound in interest of every sort, and 
almos: course of modern 





ses wilt doutless and ps wl pe attract a large cir- 
cle of r: any engravings enbance the 

value of Cady Bir on's portal of onan eet un- 
doubtelly be classed nemng th ¢ most remarka’ 
of his age.” —London Mornin, ng Post. 





CAIIP-FIRES OF A NATURALIST. 


By CLARENCE E. Epworps. The Story of 
Fourteen Expeditions after North Ameri- 
can Mammals. From the Field Notes of 
Lewis LINDSAY Dycue, A.M., M.S., Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy and Curator of ‘Birds 
and Mammals in the Kansas State Uni- 
versity. Wirh a ea Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.5 
“ The adventures are aad but some of them 


are thril of work. Pol. Dyche modestly the nar- 
rator does has about as 


periences in the way of hunting for science 
as fall tc to the lot of the most pet fortunate, and o— Mo 
countal of them is most “inter 

from which he worked rod yen md from 
Woods to Arixona, and ae to British Colum- 
bia, and in every successful in secur- 
ing rare specimens ap monet. "= Chicago Times, 


“It is not always that a essor of z0t 
he Porer MR eae 


paahnenet< # as P; Dyche. 
ing ex in this book by another pare, ae 
, for 


- Ay ea Africa. Hi grissl fe danger. 
. . 1s as '- 
ous as the lion. his ines Ab and 


of the torrid 


THE HEALTH RESORTS OF 
EUROPE. 


A Medical Guide to the Mineral Sprin 
Climatic, Mountain, and Seaside Healt th 
Resorts, Milk, Whey, Grape, Earth, Mud, 
Sand, and Air Cures of Europe. By 
THOMAS Linn, M.D. With an Introduc- 


a by T. M. Coan, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
1.50. 
“The volume is rich in practical information 

experience and scientific otenine Levene tore, 


cago Inter Ocean. 


* Dr. ate of Be hee furnishes an in 
well 


For sala by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 





GENERAL GREENE. 


By Colonel Francis V. GReEng, author of 
‘** The Russian et and its Campaigas 
in Turkey,” etc. e fourth volume in 
the Great se ie en Series, edited by 
Gen. JAMes Grant Wixson. With Por- 
traitand Maps. r2mo, Cloth, gilt top, 


"s name is not new to 
did it stand in any need of th 
talents that is here aff 


" literature, nor 
e ams seeneey oo 
‘orded, 
before the public 
Series deserves 
—N. ¥. Tim 


a noe modest "contribution to Americas 


volume 
No volume in the Great has paced b 
wider ing.” 


fl ights that flamed so brilliantly 
he ager wb png dewpaten b+ f 








“In every way worth: 


high, . this valuable 
collection of plograpaies. mo 


dphia Bulletin. 





RECENT ISSUES IN 
APPLETON’S SUM/ER SERIES. 


Each with specially designed cover. 


TRUE RICHES, By Frawcors Corres, zemo. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


The charm of Feanocls Coppes's stvie bee 
ineiar to Amerione dod chat the 
ai not fallen below his highest mark in fights 
tpl AA, Ge re 
is bright, wholesome in 
the author is too true an artist to 
rl he sugges one whlch pertaps has 5p a hie: 
y 


A TRUDE, Woman IN SOUTH POR- 
* - By Kare Sansorn, oe 


beater Farm,” etc. remo, mo. Cloth. 7a cena 
n 


py mel 








RECENT ISSUES IN 
APPLETONS’ TOWN AND 
COUNTRY LIBRARY. 

Each remo, paper, se cents ; cloth, $r.00, 
Myce Geer mar of tee Die a 
FROM THE FIVE RIVERS, By Mrs, F. A, Srzic. 


THE TUTOR’S . HERBULIEZ, 
nutes et * ‘oh! ” * Saints 
sane ee oo 


“Wrest, HUGH, ANP, ANOTHER. By Deughies 
susPuctso. By Louisa Stratsnvs, 
SINGULARLY DELUDED. By the author of 














ii The Critic Nu 
A Remarkable Book. | IMPORTANT EDUCA- Noble Criticism. 
The Foutidations of Rhetoric, vy | FIONAL PUBLICATIONS.| By EB. C. STEDMAN, 


Professor ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, of 
Harvard University, although published 
but a few months, has already entered upon 
a@ most successful career. The secret of its 
success is to be found in its original and 
ractical character. The author has cut 
oose from conventional methods, and made 
a book which explains fundamental prin- 
ciples so clearly and so os that no 
one can fail to profit by it. So quickly has 
its merit been recognized that it has al- 
ready been 
ADOPTED BY THE CITY OF BOSTON, IIAS>., 
it) i] ii) ih) ee Cambridge, Mass. 
N. Y., 
|, Mass., 
‘* Pall River, Mass., 
** Phillips Exeter | mag 
Exeter, N. H.), 


** Phillips Andover Academy 
(Andover Mass.), 
** Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, 


** Hotchkiss School 
Piienevitle, Conn.), 


** Rensselaer Pol nic Insti- 
(Troy, N. Y.), 
-) School for 
many other 
ive schools. 
Scholars and critics of the highest au- 
thority have testified to the unusual excel- 
lence of Professor Hill’s book, and the 
publishers confidently expect that it will be 
accepted by High and Preparatory Schools 
as the representative book for training 
students how to write and speak the Eng- 
lish language correctly, THE FouNDATIONS 
OF RHETORIC has the dual advantage of be- 
ing a book for the teacher as well as the 
student. This fact was emphatically rec- 
ge by the Boston School Committee 
when they adopted it as a reference-book 
for teachers of the first class in the Gram- 
mar Grade as well as a text-book for the 
High and Latin Schools of that city. 
© all teachers who desire to give their 
students better training in the English lan- 
guage than they now receive, and to all 
private learners, the publishersre commend 
this work, The price of the book is $1.00 
(or by mail, $1.10), but a sample copy will 
be forwarded to any teacher who saiches to 
examine it with a view to-introduction on 
receipt of 80 cents. 


OTHER NEW TEXT-BOOKS,. 


Principles of Ethics. Price, $1.75. 
mail, $1.92. 


This work, by Prof. Borden P. Bowne of the Bos- 
ton University, is an introduction to fundamental 
moral ideas and principles rather than a detailed 
discussion of fic duties and virtues. It is an 
ideal text-book of Moral Phi hy and bears upon 
iss pages the impress of a true and metaphy- 

n, Ithasalready been inigeeeced into Smith 
Catiege, Northampton, Mass,; Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn.; De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind,; Ohio Wesleyan University ; and many 
other baw | institutions. A sample copy will be 
sent postpaid to any instructor wishing it for ex- 
am:nation on receipt of $1.46. 

Elements of Deductive Logic. Price, 
$0.90. By mail, $1.00, 

This work, by Prof. Noah K. Davis of the Univer- 
sity of yan, is designed as a text-book for un- 

uates, ‘It comprises the body of approved 
d that in a limited time a student 


nd ledge of the fundamen- 
and be Prepared 


Girls, and 





By 


for the pursuit 
sciences, n an experience of 

thirty as a student of logic, and asa 
teacher of the subject to ° I have not 
before seen. a treatise so valuable as this.” —¥. 7. 
Murfee, Supt. Marion Military Institute Marion, 
Ala, A sample copy for examination will be sent, 
postpaid, to any instructor on receipt of 75 cents. 


Correspondence from Instructors in rela- 
tion to the introduction of new class-books 
is specially invited by the Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


OUTLINES OF ROPAN HISTORY. 


By Henry F, Peta, Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. 
Large 12mo, with Maps, $1.75. 

‘* For advanced students it is the best guide that I 
know of for the study of the political and constitu- 
tional History of Rome. Prof. Pelham has most ad- 
mirably succeeded in producing a book for higher- 
grade students.” —Wm. P. Holcomb, Professor of His 
tory, Swarthmore College. 

“Admirably suited as a guide to more advanced 
students. I have recommended the work to my 
classes and shall make use of it in the future.""—Her- 
man V. Ames, Professor af History, University of 


Michigan, 
JULIUS CAESAR, 
And the Organization of the Roman Em- 
ay By W. Warps Fowl er, M.A., 
ellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. (No. 
VI. in the Heroes of the Nations Series.) 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, 


$1.75. 

“I have read it with much pleasure, and find it the 
most _satisf and intelligent account of Cesar 
that [ have ever met with. Itisa on 

showing much thought and d % 
4. Mills, Professor af History, Vassar 


“Tt bears the stamp of scholarly accuracy and 
judgment on every page, and I have enpenmstingly 
commended the work to my students.”"—Wm,. P. 
Holcomb, Professor of History in Swarthmore College. 

In Preparation ; 
HENRY OF NAVARRE; 

And the Hugenots in France. By P. F. 
WILvert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. (No. IX. in the Heroes of the 
Nations Series.) 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


CICERO; 


And the Fall of the Roman Republic. By 
J. L. STRACHAN Davinpson, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. (No. X. in 
the Heroes of the Nations Series.) 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRIS- 
TOPHER COLUMBUS. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING (condensed by the 
author from his larger work). 12mo, 
fully illustrated. (No. 4, in the Library 
of American Biography.) Now ready, 


$1.75. 
By W. H: P. PHYFE. 
SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN 


MISPRONOUNCED. 

By W. H. P. Puyre. A guide to correct 
pronunciation. 16mo, $1.25. Popular 
edition, 16mo, 75 cents. 

“ I have proved he great value and convenience 0} 
your little manual, ch will be found for its purpose, 
a work of reference, as ul as itis unique. As it 
becomes known it wil: be universally welcomed and 
approved.” —Geo. Wm. Curtis. 


HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? 


Or the Art of Correct Pronunciation. 16mo, 
$1.25. Popular edition, 16mo, 75 cents. 
“] appreciate its value, and ir.dorse your work as a 

most serviceable aid to all who wish to speak our 

languege correctly.”—Zdwin Booth. 
THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER. 

Based on Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary. 16mo, pp. 366, $1.25. 

THE TEST PRONOUNCER. 

A companion volume to ‘7,000 Words 
Often Mispronounced,” containing . the 
identical list of words found in the larger 
work, without diacritical marks for con- 
venience in recitations. 16mo, 50 cents. 

Special terms to instructors on copies for examination, 
nd . 
“CSch Besa ayes 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS, 





Franklin Square, New York City. 





The Nature and Elements of Poetry, 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“A wholesome and refreshing wind blown 

the clear cold heights of philosophy and art. on 

_—— eng | the ape gape 4 of a 

they are the talk of a poet about 

dressed to the great beady of renders ond Gail bd 

English literature. To all liberal minds and hearg 

this volume will have a message of helpful guidance 

and encouragement '’—Boston Transcript, 


Victorian Poets. 

With Topical Analysis in margin, and full 
Analytical Index. Twenty-first Edition, 
Revised and extended, by Supplementary 
Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period 
under Review. Cr. 8vo, $2.25; half calf, 
$3.50. 

“Mr. Stedman deserves the thanks of 
scholars. ... He is faithful, studious, and 

of a sane and reasonable temper, and in the mains 

judicial one; his judgment is disciplined and exer 

cised, and his decisions, even when we cannot 
with them, are on intelligent grounds.”"~ 

London Saturday Review. 

Poets of America. 

With full Notes in margin, and careful 
Analytical Index. LZileventh LEditio, 
12mo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 


“Mr. Stedman's work stands quite alone; it ls 
had no ecessor, and it leaves ro-m for norival "= 
New York 


Tribune. 
Mr. FISKE’S BOOKS 
NOT HISTORICAL. 


“Mr. Fiske is a thinker of rare acuteness and 
depth ; his affluent store of knowledge is exhibited on 
every page; and his mamety of ex is 
to the subtlety of speculation.” —George Ripley, in 
New York Tribune. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 
Based on the doctrine of Evolution. With Crit 
cisms on the Posi:ive Philosophy. Zieventh Bdb 
tion. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

Myths and Myth-Makers. 

Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Com 
parative Mythology. Fifteenth Edition, i 
gilt top, $2.00. 

Darwinism and Other Essays. 


Seventh Edition. amo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist. 
Thirteenth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 
TheUnseen World, and Other Er 
says. 
Eleventh B.lition, 12m0, gilt top, $2 00. 
The Destiny of Man Viewed in the 
Light of his Origin. 
Seventeenth Edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1.09. 
The Idea of God as Affected 
Modern Knowledge. 
Eleventh thousand, x6mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Civil Government in the Unite 
States, 


with Some Reference to its Origin. $1.00, 
“ The charms of John Fiske’s style a 
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and Solid. 
For 


us High Schools and Academies. 


it requir ments for 
and tific Schoo 
TEXT BOOKS USED WITH MARKED 
SUCCESS IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 
Bradbury’s Academic Geometry, Part 
1, Plane. ee 
f Pla found 
11 a eceding book, and published ‘as year in ad- 
See Fr icns Ceomasty ts roqetted. It tase been 
et . 
pm ep Ate great taver. tnd alvendy extensively 
jntroduced. 
Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Alge- 
bra. 


lly 
mission to 


* 









REPRE 


ReB2F = 


An elementary work, and contains enough to pre- 
for any College or Scientific School. Remarka- 

ly well graded. Contains a great variety of ex- 
ercises in ing, and a large number of problems. 
They were all tested in the class-room by the authors, 


Bradbury’s Practical Arithmetic. 
For Grammar Schools. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
a ~" ‘paamae work when a three-book series is 
erred, 


Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 


A new Primary Arithmetic by Supt. Cogswell of 
Cambridge, Mass. It can be readily used with the 
higher Soaks of any other series, 


Meservey’s Single and Double Entry 
Book-keeping. 
A plain, simple manual, adapted in an exceptionally 


| successful way to the grade and work of the average 
High School or Advanced Grammar Grade 


Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keep- 
ing. 


“aa eke 


Prepared to meet the wants of those schools where 
| equal only this is wanted, It is used in Grammar 
Schools with great success throughout the country. 


Meservey’s Double Entry Book-keep- 


This part is also bound separate for those schools 
using only Double Entry. si 


Meservey’s Political Economy. 
For the ordinary High Schools or advanced Gram- 
mar » It is notabstruse. as are many of the 


on Political Economy, but is made high! 
a interesting, and proves a valeable study. wand 


Stone’s History of England. 
A spesial feature is the prominence given to mat- 
5, ters of social life and 5 giving the pupils an 
idea of the manners and habits of the people, and of 
the ae sonety ot ee periade. te — 
cities, book been , under 
t. Minnesota law, for all the schools of Minneapolis. 


Sample copy of above books sent for examination 
with refi to introduction ; Geometry, 50 cents ; 
Algebra, 0 cents ; 1, 40 cents; Elementary, 

amy, go conta, Slanio, Rests, ocean 
: ntry, 30 cents; 
Deal Entry, 40 cents; Political Roonomy,90 cents ; 


é 











JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 

Announcements of the Graduate, Colle- 
Gate, and Medical Courses, for the next 
sademic year, are now ready and will be 
sent on application, 


LIBRARIAN, 
wanted by first assistant (:nale) 
Wide knowledge of literature ; six 
Terms Moderate, Lisrarian, 








































































J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 





The New Chambers’s | Lippincott’s Biographi- 


Encyclopeedia, 


As a work of ready reference for the 


student, as a handy book of facts 
and statistics in a business office 
or school-room, as a guide in the 
home library, surpasses all others. 
It is twenty years later than any 
of its competitors, and is really a 
new work, All the articles have 
been entirely rewritten or revised, 
and thousands of new ones incor- 
porated. The type is clearand of 
a beautiful cut; the numerous il- 
lustrations are remarkably fine, 
and the maps show not only all 
the countries of the globe, but also 
all the States and Territories of 
the United States. /n ten volumes. 
A valuable and extremely cheap set 
of books. Price, per set, in cloth 
binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00 ; 
half morocco, $45.00. Twenty- 
four page illustrated circular sent 
to any address on appiicatlon. 


Lippincott’s Pronounc- 


ing Gazetteer of the 
World. 


Edition of 1893. Revised and En- 


larged, with Latest Census Returns. 
A complete Pronouncing Gazet- 
teer or Geographical Dictionary of 
the World, containing notices of 
over 125,000 places, with recent and 
authentic information respecting 
the Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in 
every portion ofthe globe. Inval- 
uable to the Student, Teacher, 
Editor, Lawyer, Library, and all 
who desire authentic information 
concerning their own and other 
countries, Nearly 3,000 pages, 
sheep, $12.00; with patent index 
75 cents additional. 


| 


cal Dictionary. 


| Contains Memoirs of the Eminent 





Persons of all Ages and Countries, 
and Accounts of the various sub- 
jects of the Norse, Hindoo, and 
Classic Mythologies, with the Pro- 
nunciation of their Names in the 
Different Languages in which, 
they occur. By JoszepH THomas, 
M.D., LL.D. It is really a cyclo- 
pedia within itself, including 
every character that has strong 
claims to our notice, either from 
public notoriety or lasting celeb- 
rity, and from it may be gathered 
a knowledge of the lives of those 
who have made the world’s history 
famous. Large octavo, bound in 
sheep, $12.00; bound in half 
Russia, $15.00. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is, in the truest sense, the Standard 


Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, and it is so accepted by the 
great body of literary men. The 
truth of this statement may be 
readily ascertained by an inspec- 
tion of our literary productions, 
particularly in regard to the 
spelling of certain words wherein 
dictionaries differ. It will be 
found that in at least three-fourths 
of the standard works of the lan- 
guage and in most of the leading 
periodicals the orthography is 
according to Worcester. i. fact, 
the great srgeig Semmes. of this 
country and of England are now 
substantially united in the use of 
the word-forms given in Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries have been 


largely used in the common schools 
since their publication, Every 
year brings an extended field and 
an increased sale. They have been 
recommended by State Super- 
intendents of Education and 
adopted by State Boards. All the 


-leading cities of the country 


have authorized their use, among 
which are Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Washington, St. Louis, Cam- 
bridge, Worcester, etc. 





Sold by all booksellers. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COPPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


Just Published—In Similar. Style to the Issues of the Novels of Jane Austehi and the Brontes. 





THE NOVELS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Gzorce SAInTsBuRY, and Portrait and Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON and E, J. Wuegigp, 


To be completed in 12 16mo volumes. 


Now Ready. Vols.1 and 2. JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


2 vols., $1.00 each. 


*,* Also a Large-paper Limited Edition, on hand-made paper at $3.00 per volume. 





Uniform with the 10-volume Edition of Jane Austen's Works. 
The Novels and Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte, 


In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 Illustrations in Photogravure, after drawings by H. S. Greic. 


NOW READY. 
JANE EYRE. 2 vols., $1.00 each.| Vols. 3 and 4. 
Vols. 5 and 6, VILLETTE. 


Vols. 1 and 2. 





Now Ready, New and Cheaper Edition. 
THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


12m9, cloth,§$2.25. 


‘If any one wants to enjoy atruly delightful and Gorniog work, we advise him by all means to pur” 
chase a copy of these ‘ Memories,’ which we assure him will amply repay the reading, and which he will lay 
down with the Sam Weller wish that ‘there was more of it.’”"—Living Church, 

* It abounds in bright, cheerful, rkling anecdotes of all kinds of le, artists, writers, preachers: 
statesmen, scholars of Senervea Calacnce. There breathes through the hertianiy easy, flowing, rambling: 
chatty volume a spirit of broad, cheerful, hopeful, helpful humanity that will scarcely failfto make every 
generous reader love the cheery and bri ght-spirited author,’’—Commercial Advertiser. 





Fust Ready. 1ame, cloth, $1.75. 
FOLIA LITTERARIA. 


Eesays and Notes on Eng‘ish Literature. By Jonn W. Haves, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
King’s College, London, etc., etc. 





Just Published. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 
By"James Harxnass, M.A., Associate Professor of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Franx Mor.ey, M.A., Professor of Pure Mathematics in Haverford College, 
late Scholar of King's College, Cambridge. 





Fust Published. Uniform with THE LETTERS OF YAMES SMETHAM., 


THE LITERARY WORKS OF JAMES SMETHAM. 
Edited by Wixt1am Davies, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Now Ready, New Popular Edition of 
THE ATLANTIC FERRY. 


ITS SHIPS, MEN, AND WORKING. 
By Artuur J. Macinnis, M.I.N.A. New popular low-priced edition. 12mo, boards, 75 cents, 


THE POINTS OF THE HORSE, 
A TREATISE ON EQUINE CONFORMATION. 





-By_Capt. M. H. Haves, F.R.C.V.S, Illustrated by 77 reproductions of photographs and 205 drawings, 


Square 4to, $10.50 net. 





New Edition. Completed and Largely Re-written, 
A STUDY OF THE WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON. 


By Epwarp Campse.. Taivsu, New Edition. :amo, cloth, $:.75. 





Just Published. xr6mo, cloth, gilt top, gilt extra, $.25, 
THE MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS OF GOETHE. 
Translated by Baitzy Saunpers. With a preface. 16mo, cloth, gilt, gilt extra, $1.25. 





WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
By Witraip Warp, author of * William George Ward and the Oxford Movement.” 8vo, $3.00. 





2 vols., $1.00 each. 
*.* Alsoa Large-Paper Limited Edition on hand-made paper, at $3.00 per volume. 


Price, $1.00 each, 


SHIRLEY. 2 vols., $1.00 each 


NEW NOVELS. 


i le ee 


A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Pietro Ghisleri. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of * Saracinesa,” 
Mr. Isaacs,” etc., etc. x12mo, cl th, $1.00. 
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Social Test-Words 


] HAPPENED to refer lately to what I called the vulgarism 

; of pronouncing the word tomato, fomayto, To my great 

surprise, the friend whom I was addressing, who is one of the 

most refined and fastidious of women, raised the question of 

my being right. “I feel just as you do about that word,” said 

she; “ and yet a very cultivated woman told me that ¢omayto 

was really right, and omarto wrong,” according to the diction- 

ary. Much surprised, I consulted my own Webster, and found 

that both pronunciations were given as right, Another diction- 

ary, Nuttall’s, also gave both, and Worcester gave a variety 

of authorities on both sides, quoting other dictionaries, 

Having made this discovery, I yet felt that if all the dic- 

ch tionaries that I could find should tell me to say tomayto, I 

should yet continue to say fomarto, as 1 did before, And 

why this serene and self-satisfied obstinacy? Simply be- 

cause all the refined and cultivated people that I know, with 

the one exception mentioned, pronounce the word as I do, 

and that pronunciation has come to be considered what we 
call “ good form,” 

This expression, “ good form,” though I believe rather 


D. new, seems to me a very good one, for it expresses just what 
can be expressed in no other way. It means a little more 

. than the word fashion, It refers to the customs established, 
- as I have just said, by refined and cultivated people, and I 
| think it can be applied with advantage to disputed questions 
re of pronunciation and the use of words, just as much as to 
pom of etiquette, manners and behavior, Many of the 

om tter points are not susceptible of argument from any other 
he point of view than of etiquette and good form. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to establish by arguing any actual 

dia reason why the very same dress-coat. which is proper for 


evening wear, should be utterly improper to wear in the day- 
time ; and I once heard of a very highly-educated, self-made 
tory, man gravely arguing about the senseless and unreasonable 
prejudice against eating with one’s knife. 

et we all know that it is precisely by these little points 

of e that we judge of the social position and of the 
| early -education of those about whom we might other- 
wise be doubtful. For instance, I remember hearing a lady 
say, with a little laugh, after calling upon a young bride :— 
he appeared well enough, but she had artificial flowers in 
her hair.” This fact of the flowers being put on with a 
woollen dress, to receive an afternoon call, would have told 
me instantly, if I had not already known the fact, that the 
young husband of the bride had made a very serious més- 

¢ in marrying her. 

n the same way, if a woman should say to me:—“I love 
tomaytoes; I think they're elegant,” I should place her quite 
in the social scale, as much from her pronunciation 

of tomato, as from the fact that she “loved” an eatable, or 
used the word “ elegant,” when she meant “excellent,” or 

delicious,” 


le of 























be are several es whose pronunciation I think may 
upon in the same way, and may be regarded as 
test-words by which to judge those who as koe, Whether 
banana is one of these, I am not quite sure, but it is certainly 
so in New England, where it is universally pronounced 
@, excepting by the class of people that sell the 
»WAO pronounce it dananna or banayna, Possibly in 
other of the country, where the short sound of the a 
hy I, Cultivated people may also pronounce the word in 
pb wo P ng , but I should suppose that the fact of its evi- 
m origin would keep the a in all cases. 
ik disputed question of pronunciation is that = ee 
Hy Cul certain, satin, Latin, mit 7 
her similiar words. We New pate pater 














































































The Critic 


Published Weekly at 743 Broadway, New York, by The Critic Co. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1893 


dislike the abbreviation of words by the people of some of 
our other States, as when they say, “mount’n,” “ fash’n,” 
etc.; but both in England and America it seems to be an 
established fact that the words above mentioned, namely 
novel, curtain, etc., shall be thus abbreviated in the last sylla- 
ble, and made into nov’/, curt’n, cert'n, sat'n, Lat'n, mitt'n 
and gard’n, Now this fact we sometimes hear disputed, and 
not long ago, I saw in a newspaper a most emphatic denial 
of it, and I have also heard that in our public-schools the 
children are being taught to say Zat-in, sat-in, nov-el,etc, If 
this is true, it seems to me very wrong. The children of our 

ublic-schools ought not to be taught a pronunciation, which, 
if they take a good social position in after life, will stamp 
them as having formerly belonged to a lower one; for these 
especial words are social test-words more than almost any 
others. I once heard a gentleman say to his little girl, “O, 
Mary ! Don’t say nov-el!” with very much the same dis- 
approval as if he had heard her talking of “elegant” 
weather, ora “homely” person. I quote this gentleman, 
because, belonging as he does to one of our Boston “ old 
families,” and one which has kept an acknowledged social 
prominence for generations, his opinion in regard to good 
form in anything is entitled to respect. 

A lady who was lately discussing the question of pronounc- 
ing these words, said to me :—“I always say saf'n myself, but 
I notice my dressmaker says sat-in"; and just now, while 
writing the preceding sentences, I was called away to con- 
sult with a young carpenter about fixtures for what he called 
my cur-tins. The dressmaker and the carpenter are both 
most respectable people, and the latter especially is a much 
better specimen of young American manhood than many a 
young man of fashion; but I do not take the pronunciation 
of either dressmaker or carpenter as a model. 

Our models of pronunciation must be found in the class 
which leads the fashions not only in clothes and furniture, 
but in behavior, speech, attitudes and etiquette in general; 
and all who are ambitious, as most educated people are, of 
being considered as belonging to that class, must adapt their 
behavior and personal habits to the standard set up by its 
members, I know that a reference to social position is rather 
apt to bring upon the person making it the charge of snob- 
bishness, but the very people who make that charge know 
that social position is a perfectly well-established fact in this 
country, as well as in every other, and that the endless pro- 
cession of people who are gradually and anxiously climb- 
ing the social ladder do not wish to be hampered in their 
progress upward by awkward or rustic habits of speech or 
manners, In the different parts of this country, there are 
certain differences of pronunciation which are not differences 
of class or general culture. Such is the difference already 
referred to of the long and short a4, The same variety 
of pronunciation, as pointed out by a recent writer in Zhe 
Critic, who signed himself “ Englishman,” is found in the 
mother country, the long @ used - New Englanders being 
used also by Londoners, while the short @ is provincial—that 
is, it is used in the provinces, 

I have noticed a curious fact lately in regard to this long 
and short a4, The latter is very noticeably, though not at all 
generally, getting into use in New England. I often hear 
people giving the short sound of the ¢ to such words as fast, 
advance, dance, etc,, as if they considered it more elegant, 
and had carefully learned that pronunciation, I have no- 
ticed this ially at progressive-euchre parties, where, 

laying with New E le, I have heard constantly 
the ever-recurring word “pass” pronounced as we hear it 
in New York, that is like “lass,” instead of having the genu- 


ine New E sound of “ parse.” On the other hand, I 
have been that precisely the opposite change is going 
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on in New York, at least in fashionable circles, or as my 
young informant rather quaintly expressed it, “among 
people that we know.” These, she assured me, are not only 
using the long a of Londoners and New Englanders, but 
are actually “ out-heroding Herod” by using it where they 
should not. She said, for instance, that she had heard fash- 
ionable New York girls say “Just farney that”! This is 
certainly a very curious fact. Apparently there is a distinct 
tendency in New York and New England to change pro- 
nunciations with each other! 

Before closing, I must add that although, as a general rule, 
we can judge of the refinement and culture of our acquaint- 
ances by the language which they use, there are yet a good 
many exceptions. We all of us arethrown more or less into 
the society of people of inelegant speech and manners, and 
some of us have that inconvenient imitative faculty, which 
makes us unconsciously copy what we hear or see. On the 
other hand, some of us, through the want of this very fac- 
ulty, never correct by contact with refined people the little 
inelegancies of speech which we may perhaps have learned 
in our childhood from the servants who took care of us, We 
therefore every now and then hear refined people indulge in 
queer little peculiarities of speech, Still the general rule 
which I have tried to point out holds good in most cases. 


New ENGLANDER. 
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A Dictionary with Dated Quotations 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded Mainly 
on Materials C.llected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. 

James A. H. Murray. Vol. II. Parts VI, and VII. Cl — 

Crouching. Vol. Ill. Part lI, E— Every. By Henry Bradley, 

President Philological Society. $3.25 each. ‘acmillan & Co. 

SINCE THE REORGANIZATION of the staff of the great phi- 
lological lexicon of the English language, instalments have 
come with greater frequency from the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford. It was always recognized that Dr. Murray had 
begun a task far beyond the powers of one man when he 
attempted to be the responsible editor of so vast an undertak- 
ing, but he has now the assistance of Mr. Henry Bradley, Of. 
late he has defended his plan in the British press and an-. 
swered attacks directed against specific words, and, although 
the spirit of some of these communications has sometimes. 
lacked urbanity, large allowance should be made for one 
who has been struggling under an accumulation of materials 
which might easily strain a little the stoutest nerves, No 
lexicon is perfect; none can be perfect, All honor to the 
man who does the best he knows how and who, like Dr. 
Murray, shows himself in the main a great scholar as well 
as a most painstaking, faithful lexicographer ! 

Mr, Henry Bradley issued the first part of Z, forming the 
commencement of Volume III,, as long ago as 1891. Dr, Mur- 
ray began C and the second volume in 1888, gave a second 
part in 1889, a third in 1891 and now issues a fourth, which 

rings C down to “Crouching.” Parts three and four are 
largely filled with compounds of con ; 156 pages of Part III, 
and 94 pages of Part IV are given up to words beginning with 

com or con—not to speak of the words beginning with co, cor, 
etc,, from which the # sound has been dropped, an extreme 
example of which is “cousin” from Latin consobrinus. 
Words beginning with “counter” occupy 20 pages, and those 
compounded with “contra” and “cross” a dozen each. 
Words beginning with cr comprise many that are imitative 
of sounds or onomatopoetic—as Dr. Murray calls them, 
with greater brevity, “echoic” words, which echo natural 
sounds and the actions accompanied by such sounds, 

As a rule Dr, Murray is not at all bold in derivations, pre- 
ferring to use “ apparently,” “perhaps” or “ uncertain” be- 
fore many etymologies which seem to the layman sound 
enough. Study of the English language down to its com- 
ponent tongues introduces one to such a singular mass of 
contradictions that the deeper one the more cautious 
one becomes, A word like “crank,” for to 
have been used at the same period in a number of senses, 









some of which are diametrically opposite in ; 
What are we to make of a language that speaks of g 
“crank” boat in a good sense as a boat that leans ove 
well, and a “crank” boat as one that leans over dan 
and when the tide falls will not rest comfortably on ity 
bottom? “Crank” is indeed a cranky word. In the six. 
teenth century a“ crank” was a beggar who pretended to be 
sick, We understand easily enough, from the use in Holland 
and Germany of 4rank, meaning “ sick,” how the work came 
to be imported in this sense by sturdy beggars and humb 
But from the fourteenth century to the present day the ad. 
jective “crank” has been employed for “rank, lusty, Vigor. 
ous, lively, brisk, high-spirited.” In 1659 Howell notices 
this paradox in the English language :—“ She [the English 
language] useth crank for being lively and well, whereas ‘ti 
sickin Dutch,” Spenser speaks of the cock “ crowing crank” 
We are forced to a guess that on the Continent the sense of 
crookedness, as the original meaning of the term, adhered to 
the man that was killed and left bent up on the ground, and 
the man that was wounded or in pain who crooked his body 
in agony—whence the transition to sick is plain, Butin Eng 
land another line was struck out. The man who walked 
crooked and talked crooked, either from wine or humoror 
dementedness, struck the popular fancy through his liveli- 
ness of speech and gait; and “ crank” came down in a more 
genial meaning which gradually assumed almost a compli 
mentary sense. We can imagine, for example, that the so 
dier who stepped to the front before the enemy and intox- 
cated himself by running up and down chanting defiance 
was considered “crank” in this good sense, Pynson in 
1499 uses “corage” as a synomym for “ crank,” and add 
coragiosus as the Latin equivalent, meaning what the Latins j 
themselves would have termed audax or temerarius, In 167) 
Barrow uses “jocund” as a synomym for “ crank.” Our 
slang word “crank,” the noun, is not forgotten by Dr, Mur 
ray, who thinks it was formed back from the adjective 
“cranky,” in the meaning “ of capricious or wayward temper, 
difficult to please; cross-tempered, awkward; cross ”—though 
it might seem more appropriately referred to another chapter 
of accidents under “cranky” devoted to such meanings 
“mentally out of gear; crotchety; queer; subject to whim 
or cranks,” Perhaps this is what he meant to refer to, and 
there occurred an error in the cross-reference (“ — 
sense 4, in error for “cranky,” sense 5). Hie has no eaf 
authority for this use of the noun “crank” in the United 
States than 1881, when the London Z¥mes used it, we 
the words of Guiteau, prince of cranks, at his famous 
“Crank” and its paradoxical relatives occupy two pages # 
six columns, : 
“Croquet” is a word of such recent use that one 18 sir 
prised to find its’ derivation from a North French cragit 9 
tempered by a “ supposed to be.” Dr. Murray does not not 
the analogy of “crecket ” and “ cricket” with this ball gam 
According to Dr, Prior, the hockey-stick (the Irish cami) 
was called a croguet in Brittany. Crochet is used in F 
dialects for the same thing, being the diminutive of 
croche,the shepherd’s crook, The game as we know it 
its appearance in Dublin or the North of Ireland betwe 
1830 and 1846, and entered England in 1852, since 
time it has ravaged two continents and fallen again im Pp 
esteem, It is supposed by Dr. Murray to be a revi of a 
old game called “closh,” from Dutch 4/os, bell a ot 
in 1581 was classed with bowls, quoits, tennis and “« Pr 
prohibited game, plainly owing to no special iniquity in thse 
but because some people used it for betting and the tines 
favored those who hated to see people enjoying the 
But only the Dutch authorities speak of the game 4s © 
a ball through a hoop, English citations make it alm@y’ 
same as ninepins, It is curious that the Irish camdm,' 
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, the hero and demigod, knocks a ball before him 
with his camdn when on his way to perform some tremendous 
feat, In Ireland the word is now written and spelled “com- 
mon,” and the game (otherwise and oftener “hurling”) is 
called “commons.” In their restricted and their general 
forms these Irish-English words are overlooked or ignored 
by Dr, Murray. ; : 

Under “ critic,” we are reminded that the name of this 
weekly periodical goes back to the early practice of medicine, 
and rejoice in the fact that the first critics were benefactors 
of the race; but this pleasure is somewhat tempered by ci- 
tations dug from old books by Dr, Murray, for example, 
from Dekker’s “ News from Helle” (1606), “ Take heed of 
criticks; they bite like fish at anything, especially at bookes”’; 
and from Florio’s Dictionary, “Those notable Pirates 
in this our paper-sea, those seadogs or lande-criticks, mon- 
sters of men.” After that, one might expect to find some 
early reviler of critics deriving the word from French crétin, a 
congenital idiot, or from “ Cretic,” belonging to the island 
of liars, Murray gives instances of “ cretism” and “ cretic- 
ism” from seventeenth-century English as playful variants 
on “lying,” together with the verb “to cretize”—all of 
course from those slanderers, the Greeks, 

The Philological Society’s work is a dictionary with dated 
quotations from English writers, and represents the labor of 
4 great many amateurs as well as many learned men, Its 
slowness to appear has been a disappointment hitherto, but 
the pace will soon increase. Meantime the instalments we 
have already are of the highest value to students. for whom 
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\ in “The Century Dictionary ” and Webster’s are not sufficientl 
dds exhaustive. It has a field entirely its own; so that, even if 
tins | these dictionaries were double their present size, there would 
61) be no rivalship. The helping hand of Mr, Bradley is so 
Our successful that a third scholar might be employed to start 
fur. a letter farther down the alphabet. With three men of mark 
tive to lead the staff of co-workers there would be ‘some hope of 
per, seeing the completion of the work in the early years of the 
ough next century, 
“Woman and the Higher Education” 
ims Edited by Anna C. Brackett, $1. Harper & Bros. 
and THIS VOLUME consists of seven essays ranging historically 
aky," from 1819 to 1891. The first essay, “A Plan for Improving 
arliet Female Education,” by Mrs. Emma Willard, is a sweet and 
nited womanly appeal to the members of the New York Legisla- 
| ture for a university or higher seminary for women, The 
| author writes with the earnestness of a pioneer and to a point. 
zes ot The editor says in her preface :—“ In all that has been written 
since 1819, there is nothing more subtile than the argument 
5 silt presented by Mrs, Willard in behalf of an education ‘ giving 
rogutl strength and expansion to the minds of women,’ whom she 
tnole ge = aBBerts to be ‘an essential part of the body politic,’ and with 
her warning to the lawmakers of America to avoid the exam- 
ple of other pepaiucs where ‘ women have repaid the nations 
with ruin for their folly’ in neglecting them,” Mrs. Willard 
pleads that “education is a preservative of national purity ” 
and that “females have been exposed to the contagion of 
wealth” without this preservative. 





There are other strong arguments in Mrs. Willard’s paper, 
but in the main they are pedagogically unsound. She says: 
~ How often have we seen a student who, returning from 
pursuits, finds a sister, who was his equal in 
ts while their advantages were equal, of whom he 
ashamed,” ‘The sister “ now a being of ower order, a 
ee nt, wonders and weeps athis neglect.” Froebel 
Nels us that it is the office of education to unfold the divine 
ee man and bring into active consciousness his latent 
Rovility, H her education could not possibly produce the 
ob one feel ashamed of “beings of a lower 
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ld it produce a brother without brotherliness, 
that would neglect an innocent rustic who had 
at home ” to assist in his support at school. In- 
are charming companions to people of really 
ion, for the most highly cultured love to keep 
































Critic 119 
close to the soil, They are not intent on exchanging small 
intellectual wares.. Mrs, Willard speaks of drawing as “an 
ornamental branch.” Froebel demonstrates that it is a uni- 
versal language, one of the modes of expression whereby 
man may externalize the spiritual element within him, 
Mrs. Willard mistakes for education the externality called 
knowledge, where Froebel recognizes the internality—the de- 
velopment of innate power or “divine essence.” “Higher 
education " as well as “ social standing” is on a vulgar basis 
when it serves no better purpose than preparing the soul to 
affiliate with its “ equal,” 

“There are many females of ability,” pleads the author, 
“to whom the dusiness of instructing children is highly ac- 
ceptable, and who would devote all their faculties to this oc- 
cupation,” “They would have no higher pecuniary object to 
engage their attention,” There is a story told of a well- 
known publisher who once served on a school-board, A 
teacher came to him to draw her salary and told him 
that she detested teaching. “Then why do you teach?” 
“ Because I must five.” “Oh, no! there is not the slightest 
necessity of that”! Mrs, Willard makes the point that 
“women could afford to teach cheaper,". but neglects to 
state that in’ such circumstances they would also do it 
more cheaply. Notwithstanding its crude pedagogy the 
essay is worth reading. It will last many years as an inno- 
cent expression of what was deemed “ The Higher Educa- 
tion” when the subject first received attention in this coun- 
try. 

The second essay, “Female Education,” is a worry of 
platitudes, The third, “The Collegiate Education of Girls,” 
by Prof. Maria Mitchell, does not differ materially from the 
first as to what the higher education is, Knowledge-getting 
and not the unfolding of the activities is taken as the basis, 
“Do not attempt to put the daughter of the very poor through 
a college course.” “Do not aid the sickly girl to enter col- 
nl Psychology does away with such pedagogy. Real 
education is a mastery of — conditions, It makes the 
daughters of the very poor wealthy from within and needing 

little from without. External conditions have nothing what- 

ever to do with the right of the soul to rise and “ lay hold of 

God mightily.” “A New Knock at an Old Door,” by Lucia 

Gilbert Runkle, is a more philosophical essay, “ Familiarity 

with scientific methods of study would dissipate the general 

and perilous confidence of women in ‘luck,’ and in that im- 

possible condition known as ‘ about right,’”’ 

“The Teaching of History in Academies and Colleges,” 
by Prof. Lucy Salmon of Vassar, is delightfully progressive, 
It has the ring of a more scientific idea of education, “The 
first step in beginning any historical work is to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole,” “Another aim should be to train 
the student to do independent work.” The author keeps 
close to her subject, bearing in mind the relation of the part 
to the whole in knowledge-getting, and never leaving out the 
relation of learning to character-building. This essay is 
bright and right, The last essay, by the editor of the book, 
attracted wide attention two years ago in Harper's Monthly. 
It is perverse, but no one would lay it down without reading 
it through. The author announces that there is no science 
of education, and then, like a Socrates, proceeds to demon- 
strate that there is one. While the book as a whole can not 
compare in importance with Rousseau’s “ Emile” or Froe- 
bel’s “ Education of Man,” it is well worth reading. 





“The Newer Religious Thinking” 
By David Nelson Beach, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. : 

“Tue Newer RELIGIOUS THINKING ” is a book that will 

be very enjoyable and helpful to all thoughtful persons that 
fear as they enter the cloud, In our time, when so many of 
the old shells of religion are being crushed by new knowl- 
edges, and old ideals changed by points of view, guides full of 
insight, heart and hope are most needful. The modesty of 

' the author in the preface is striking. He calls his message 
“a talk about matters in everybody’s thought.” He would 
try to “ put new things and feared things * * in their 
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simple and divine light.” In reality the author, the Rev. 
David Nelson Beach of Cambridge, Mass., a man of intense 
sympathies and deep spiritual insight, kriows what is in men’s 
minds to-day. He believes their thinking is as much in the 
right direction as is the trend of the flower that turns to light 
and sun, It hungers after God, has a passion for men and 
a sympathy with all suffering, has a view of nature, history 
and life which shows that the deeps of our present humanit 
call to the deeps of the generations gone. Yet there is 
nothing strange in the theological movement of this last de- 
cade of the nineteenth century. There has always been a 
newer religious thinking. In every age is the hunger for 
fresh statements of the changeless teuth: in every century, 
some men must be branded “heretics,” in order that others 
believing the thoughts of the banned men may enter into 
peace. Bushnell’s “Christian Nurture” gets through the 
printer’s hands in the Congregational Publishing Society 
almost to the point of setting up type for the title-page, when 
the cry of heresy is heard, a fuliginous alarm is raised and 
the book is suppressed. Issued by another publisher, it 
becomes a classic, and the Christians of the same Congrega- 
tional body garnish Bushnell’s monument with unstinted 
honor, and point with pride to him as one of them- 
selves. Mr, Beach has read widely in church history, but 
is especially strong in modern instances, He shows how 
Augustine wrenched the Christian theology of the Apostles 
and Greek Fathers, and turned it into a system of foren- 
sic dogmatics, until the Fatherhood which Jesus revealed was 
lost in the idea of the Jehovah of the Old Testament becom- 
ing a Roman emperor. The exaggerations of Protestant- 
ism, and the absurdities of that sort of Calvinism at which 
the great democrat of Geneva would himself have smiled, 
are mercilessly dissected. The change of attitude in regard 
to the Bible is also shown. Dr. Beach even believes in ap- 
plying the test of Jesus—“by their fruits ye shall know 
them ”—to non-evangelical Christians and says dangerously 
sympathetic words in praise of such men as the author of 
“In His Name” and of “Christianity, the Religion of Na- 
ture.” The book reminds us of the studies and writings of 
certain great observers of physical nature, Humboldt, Ag- 
assiz or Shaler, who picture for us the changes wrought by 
glaciers, floods, climate and various other agencies. In an- 
analogous manner, Dr. Beach depicts the slow weathering 
down of the old munitions of rocks into the rich soil out of 
which are already springing grand harvests. He explains 
the changes in the theological climate and tells just why the 
way to—the place where thoughtful heretics are going, is so 
popular. A timely book this, which “in thought is free, in 
temper reverent, in method scientific,” 





**Many Inventions” 
By Rudyard Kipling. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 

Or THE “MANY INVENTIONS ” of Mr. Kipling’s latest book, 
a few are as good as the best of his earlier stories ; the “ sol- 
diers three ” turn up from time to time; and, if “ The Finest 
Story in the World” be one of the poorest ever written, “A 
Matter of Fact”—a whopper about the sea-serpent—isalmost 
worthy of Poe. There is more than enough of the author's 
camp-follower morals, manners, politics and esthetics; but 
the main article of his creed—that might makes right—is, at 
least, expressed with becoming candor and warmth, not-in 
the sneaking, hypocritical fashion of certain popular histori- 
ans, And then, whether he utter it through private Ortheris 
or Shafiz Ulla Khan, Mr. Kipling’s crude philosophy reaches 
us so overwrought with the sentiments and prejudices of his 

rs that it becomes as interesting, in its way, as an 
India cotton rag beautified with silk embroidery and bits of 
looking- glass, 

The strange creature pictured on the cover, a winged and 
crowned centauress, with a state umbrella balanced on her 
back, and a state fly-flapper for a tail not inaptly symbolizes 
the nature of the larger and the better part of the book. 
For the idea of the Indian Empire is that which holds to- 
gether its marvellous contents. If the Portuguese are neatly 
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covered with ridicule, like. the Germans in Samoa by My — 
Stevenson, it is for the sake of the Empire, If m 
Parliament are abused as persons who sit in council r 
and call one another names without fear, it is for the same end 
A recent occurrence may have raised a little Mr. Kipling 
estimate of the six hundred; but, so long as they 
with India and the Army they must, it appears, expect no 
quarter from him. In his tale of “ Love o’ Women” ther 
is much truth-telling of the sort that English novelists, ac. 
cording to French novelists, habitually avoid; but of the honor 
of the army in India our author is as careful as he iscareley 
of that of its women, The “ Lost Legion,” which comes tp 
grief in an attack on an Afghan hill-tribe, is never heard of 
in the reports or in Mr. Kipling’s story until its fate is avenged: 
and when “ My Lord, the Elephant,” drives an officer into 
a drain and scatters the polite society of Cawnpore, it is for 
the purpose of giving Corporal Mulvaney an opportunity of 
getting on the beast’s neck and subduing him with blows of 
his rifle- butt. 

It has been rémarked that Mr. Kipling succeeds better 
with his privates than with his officers, with “ natives” than 
with Europeans and with characters skeletonized by vice 
than with those whose moral epidermis is intact. He needs 
striking situations and the simplicity of motive that belong 
to the barbarian or to the inhabitant of the slums, That 
is what makes it so fortunate for him to have India to deal 
with instead of only England, The antique peninsula offer 
material as picturesque as darkest London and much mor 
cleanly to handle. There are but two or three stories in the 
volume that are not concerned with India, but the reader 
may compare the perverse doings of that catabolic product 
of an advanced civilization, “ Brugglesmith,” with the more 
amusing pranks of the men of the “Old Regiment,” and 
with the perfectly charming indiscretions of the Mowgli, 

The latter is Mr. Kipling’s pet creation, and is a trifle 
spoiled in consequence, He is a man who had been brought 
up with her cubs by a she-wolf. Turned adrift when he could 
no longer go on all fours and taking his brother cubs wih 
him, he gained the reputation among the villagers who em 
ployed him to mind their corn of being a wizard, in league 
with all the devils, when they saw the four wolves dance to 
his piping. Among the pictures that stay in the memory 
after reading the volume through, the most pleasing is that 
of Mowgli as he appeared in the firelight to the forest over. 
seers, Muller quoting Heine to account for him as a god 
returned from exile and Gisborne inclined to fall back upoo 
some remnant of old English superstition, Others are the 
return of the army to Peshawur, in “ Love o’ Women,” and 
the night in the lighthouse, in “The Disturber of Traffic, 
but that picture of the primitive man, “ blood-brother to a 
the beasts in the ru,” is the best. 















“A New England Boyhood” 
By Edward Everett Hale, $1. Cassell Publishing Co. 

Ir 18 SAFE TO SAY that Edward Everett Hale's “A New 
England Boyhood ” will be read by all good Bostonians; and 
he that is not a good Bostonian, at least in heart, will never 
go to Paris when he dies. This New England boyhood w# 
passed in Boston when that town was both physically aud 
morally cut off from the rest of the world, and was 
satisfied to be so, Dr. Hale peters a map of the old three 
hitled peninsula, Copp’s Hill, Fort Hill and Beacon Hill, and 
the long and slender “ Neck” that united it with the rf 
land, all relieved in white upon the modern cape with 
fringe of wharfs in black. It looks like a wild goose feeding 
with its head under water, In those days they caught sme 
where Mr, Richardson has since put up his finest 

_ Trinity Church. There were no Lowell or Waltham facto 
ries, and Boston lived on exports of salt cod, + 
lumber. But the inhabitants were, even then, fond of jomms 
about their ancestry; and Dr. Hale furnishes a = J 
is like many others, in that it bridges the chasm a 
and Old England and between blacksmithing and the Janet 
gentry, by a stroke of humor. Is there not somet 
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morous, too, in the heroic strain in which the doings of the 


earlier settlers are recounted, when taken with the Doctor’s 
assertion that, but for the paternal government that they set 
up, their descendants might still be engaged, /ike them, in 
catching lobsters? But the whole book is full of a fine 
flavor of shrewdness and respectability—one of the most hu- 
morous combinations of traits, of the subtler sort, that the 
world has yet seen. A capital illustration is afforded by Dr. 
Hale’s story of some college-students, who, on approaching 
a toll-gate, would dismount from their horses and, driving 
them before them through the gate, would proffer the toll 
for a drove instead of the much larger sum due from so many 
cavaliers. Was this meanness? No, because the toll-man 
was not expected to yield the point, But he was expected 
to enter into the joke, and to complete it by treating every- 
body to cider. And we do not doubt, though Dr. Hale 
does not say so, that, in order that the whole State might 
participate in it, he was careful to take the price of the cider 
out of the toll-money. The Common, in those days, was 
still used as a cow pasture, a playground, a place for beating 
carpets and a training-ground for the militia, as it had been 
used since Boston was Boston. Dr. Hale says that it was 
first fenced in after 1815 with money that had been raised to 
fortify the harbor. There was famous coasting in winter on 
Beacon Street, and better yet on Walnut, The bottom of 
the Frog-Pond was paved in 1848, but even before that event 
there were no frogs; only horned pout. Among the bould- 
ers on the Common was the “ Wishing-Stone.” If you went 
backwards round it nine times, repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards, whatever you wished would come to pass, The 
Wishing-Stone has gone; but it or some other boulder fur- 
nished the stone for the curb around the Frog-Pond; and, 
Dr, Hale seems to think, may have preserved its virtues, He 
once proposed that the Mayor and Aldermen should make 
trial of them and wish the city debt reduced; but they were 
men of little faith. : 
Class day, at Harvard was a “horrid orgy,” mitigated by 
the music of the Pierian Sodality, until 1838 when the 
music drove out the punch, Merchants went fishing while 
waiting for their ships to come in, After listening to one of 
Mr, Waldo Emerson’s lectures with a young lady, you went 
home to a late supper of oysters or crackers and cheese. 
People dined in their back parlors, and danced wherever 
they could. Every time the reader dives into the book he 
may come up with a dozen such facts as these; and if he 
cares not for the facts, he should care for the diving. There 
are illustrations showing how Gov, Lincoln missed the cadets 
that were to have escorted him, how the author singed his 
eyebrows, and how he “ spoke a piece,” 





Two French Novels 

Un Serupule. By Paul Bourget. 40 cis. New York: Amblard & 
rgd oT The Rivals. By Frangois Coppée, 50 cts. Harper 
THE Genius or M, Paul Bourget has not lacked the rec- 
Ognition of foreign literary opinion, of what has been called 
4contemporary posterity. At Oxford, where delicate tastes 
in all beautiful things are cultivated, where was bred Mr. 
Walter Pater, of whom it is related that, meeting an acquain- 
tance by chance at Venice, he complained of being driven 
}omo by several successive sunsets which were alto- 
gether “too crude "where, in fine, the jarring of the world 
‘not be considered, the Bourget cult has been watch- 
fully tended. But for one who eats the roast beef of the 
Englishman's heritage, and washes it down with golden, 
foaming liquor, this delicate introspection, this analysis of 


the lover of the Boulevards makes for a strong sense of dis- 


























gust, So when we read his exquisite essay on the emotions, 
entitled “Un Scrupule,” how glad we bie that our ances- 
fe on the winning side at Crecy and Poitiers, It is 
ant adventure out of the life of one skilled in the 
& se troubler profondément le coeur.” Is not that 





ough? Can we not see the flaneur whom it char- 





#, and despise him heartily and with as much reason 
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as we did the harmless dandy in one of Gyp’s novels, who 
paused on the threshold of a drawing-room to pinch his ears 
to pinkness, that also the blood might run out of his lily 
hands? And yet, who can withhold the frankest reverence 
for M. Bourget’s manner? It is more than art—it is almost 
genius—that is the subtle, witty Frenchman’s gift. A very 
spider is he for the weaving of delicate textures; but like the 
spider—insidious, noxious, It is interesting to note that the 
publishers, agents of Lemerre of Paris, announce this dainty 
volume to be the first book printed in French which has 
claimed the privileges of our new copyright law. 

If we cannot find place for unqualified praise of M. 
Bourget in his own language, as it were in his native asphalt, 
what can be said for M. Francois Coppée in similar vein 
but in translation, in cold, uncongenial English? The Har- 
pers have added to their Black and White Series that utterly 
unwholesome tale called “ The Rivals” and have “ embel- 
lished it with cuts,” Like “Un Scrupule,” it is what Moliére 
calls a conte bleu. But M. Bourget’s story is on a plane at 
once healthier and higher, if by the altitude of a chopine,. 
In that mine of delight, the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” there 
is related an instance of one David Helde, a young man who 
by eating cakes which a witch gave him—mox delirare capit 
—began to dote on a sudden, and was instantly mad, Per- 
haps that was the case of Jean Delhy, the poet-hero of 
“The Rivals,” It would be the only excuse for so insuffer- 
able a prig. 





“The Story of Poland” 
Story of the Nations Series. $1.50. 
nam's Sons. 

CERTAIN ILLUSTRIOUS single figures, famous for their 
misfortunes, have occupied from time immemorial a large 
space in the world’s heart, and filled it with a pity that has 
become historic. Who has not dropped a tear over the 
speechless woe of Niobe or the dreadful fate of Laocoén or 
the story of Belisarius begging for an odo/ outside the gates 
of the great city? Fallen greatness has that within it which 
moves to eternal compassion, whether it be Cardinal Wolsey 
or Marie Antoinette or the beautiful Stuart or the ugly So- 
crates, ' 

As it is with individuals, so it is with nations fallen into 
misfortune: the world cannot part with them without many 
tears. What a throe goes through the soul when Athens 
succumbs to Philip of Macedon, or Florence ceases to be 
the home of the Medici, or even Alsace-Lorraine is severed 
from France! The tragedy of Poland, recounted in the 
volume before us, is but one more incident of mighty mis- 
fortune. A gallant Slav race, once full of energy and na- 
tional life, is surrounded by three nations all seeking her 
life-blood, Ultimately, after a glorious career of independ- 
ence and a glorious fertility in great men, statesmen, 
warriors and kings, she succumbs, a ruin, despoiled of 
all likeness to nationality, “vergessen und versunken,” 
like the accursed castle in Uhland’s pathetic ballad, All its 
fates of glory and of ignominy are traced in this book by 
Prof. Morfill, from abundant knowledge of original authori- 
ties, and make a story at once painful and interesting, dram- 
atic and instructive, The country and the people are first 
intelligently described, with the complicated mosaic of na- 
tionalities—Poles, Lithuanians,Ugro-Finns and Jews—com- 
prising the inhabitants; then the sagas of early Polish his- 
tory.are taken up and unfolded, The rise of the Polish na- 
tionality begins with the reign of Mieczyslaw I. in 962, and 
continues through the race of Jagiello down through .the 
Sigismonds and Sobieskis to the Saxon Kings of 1698-1763. 
Then the story of th€ Three Partitions (1764-1795) is fully 
recounted and the machinations of Russia, Prussia and 
Austria for the division of the land are briefly but adequately 
explained. The treaty of Vienna completes the tale of spo- 
liation, and “ Poland” becomes a mere appellation no longer 
applicable to an organic body. Mr, Morfill fills an interest- 
ing chapter with details concerning Polish literature, lays 
down excellent rules for the t teration and spelling of 


By W. R. Mor fill, G. P. Put- 


























Polish proper names, so constantly mispronounced and mis- 
spelt, describes the social condition of Poland, and compiles 
instructive summaries of dates literary and historical, land- 
marks, kings, authorities to be consulted, and genealogical 
tables, all of which are abundantly interspersed with maps, 
portraits, pictures and sketches most helpful to the eye. 





Modern Language Text-Books 

METHODS OF STUDYING modern languages are continually im- 
proving. Now and then a genuine master takes up the subject, 
and at once the study advances a long stride. Thus, in Anglo- 
Saxon, numerous grammars and treatises had pe ager in a half- 
hearted way, prepared largely by unpractical teachers with imprac- 
ticable methods, until Sweet, March and Bright showed how such 
text-books should be written. In German, Whitney, Brandt, Von 
Jagemann and Joynes-Meissner (to mention no others) cleared the 
way for sure and sound methods in teaching the philology of that 
tongue, leaving the old Ottos-and Ollendorffs far in their wake. In 
French, one of the most prominent masters of the day is Prof. J. 
Storm, author of “ French Dialogues,” a Scandinavian who proves 
himself to be equally expert in English and in Romance philology, 
and writes the best book we have ever seen on the grammar and 
idiom of spoken French, There are 215 pages of dialogues taken 
largely from life and revolving each upon its own axial subject, 
on as may be grouped under the captions Articles, Plurals, Gen- 
ders, Degrees, Pronouns, etc. Under these heads, questions of all 
sorts are asked in actual, not in book French. Explanatory foot- 
notes discuss peculiarities and give authorities, and an English trans- 
lation opposite renders the French intelligible. A careful memoriz- 
ing of these dialogues under a competent teacher cannot but afford 
valuable results; it is enough to say that the author is the Scandi- 
navian Sweet. The book is primarily intended for those who have 
pd studied French two or three years. ($1.10. Macmillan 

Co.) 





ANOTHER VALUABLE BOOK from the same house, but quite 
——_ to this one in method, is Prof. G, E. Fasnacht’s 
“ French Composition: Second Course for Advanced Students,” a 
series of parallel French and English passages and classified French 
model extracts, intended to facilitate acquisition of a good style. 
The excellence of this method is that it furnishes numerous 
notable excerfia from writers of pure French, as a basis for the 
English exercise (to be translated back into French) opposite. 
Short vocabularies accompany these 131 pages, which are followed by 
60 pages of English anecdotes and extracts with partial vocabularies - 
but without the French originals. The book concludes with over 
200 pages of model French extracts without the English, either for 
reading or asa basis for the teacher’s own exercise, This book and 
Prof. Storm's supplement each other to a charm, and though these 
“ doctors differ,”” they can be made to harmonize thus delightfully. 
($1.10. Macmillan..——A “ FRENCH METHOD ” is hardly “ ration- 
al” that contains, in the compass of three or four pages, sixteen mis- 
spelt English and French words, or misused idioms. M. Gau- 
therot, author of this system “ based on the association of words, 
sounds, and ideas,” obviously does not know English enough to 
teach his method or to translate his French. His knowledge of 
both languages is far from perfect. (60 cts, W. R. Jenkins.) 





“ COLLOQUIAL FRENCH FOR TRAVELLERS” is another help to 
the unlucky one-tongued wight that ventures on polyglot wander- 
ings. It is a handbook for English-speaking travellers and stu- 
dents, containing not only idiomatic French phrases in columns 
phonetically spelled out in columns opposite, but much other infor- 
mation generally useful to the venturesome Peregrine, The pho- 
netically spelt pronunciation can hardly be called a complete suc- 
cess, for surely the Parisian pronunciation of fas is not gat, nor is 
bien pronounced dyan (elsewhere, deean). Still much may be 
ag from the perusal of the 112 pages of this little manual by H. 

wan. (Brentano’s.)——Dr. L, SAUVEUR ISSUES a new edition of 
his “La Parole Frangaise,” with a Vocabulary and Pronunciation 
a by Dr. Garnéf of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
aryland. The new edition is variously modified to suit new ex- 
ience ; its main contention is “ enseigner en francais, toujours en 
gais "—an excellent method if one’s Frangais is Dr. Sauveur’s. 
This book is accompanied by “ Premieres Lecons de Grammaire 
Frangaise,” by M. L. Sauveur and S, C. Lougee, a beginner’s gram- 
mar written in French to illustrate the grammatical side of the 
more elementary Sauveur books, such as the one above described, 
the “ Petites Causeries ” or the “ Causeries avec mes Eléves.” Ex- 
ercises are freely introduced and the book seems excellently adapted 
to its purpose, (F, Christern.——-GERMAN IS NOT neglected in 
these “ methods” and manuals. Prof. von Jagemann of Harvard 
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ets out “ Materials for German Prose Composition : with N 
ocabulary,” consisting of longer narrative pieces for translation, 
with references to his “‘ Elements of German Syntax.” 

Dickens, Rowsell, Landers, Baumbach, Lamb, Scott, Defoe and 
others furnish the text, which is well adapted to advanced clagges, 
The book would be much more useful if it contained refe. 
ences to other standard grammars, such as Brandt, Whitney and 
Joynes-Meissner, for then it could be used in many institutions jn 
which Prof, von Jagemann’s works are unknown. (90 cts, Henry 
Holt & Co.) 












AMONG ADMIRABLE new helps in reading French may be mep. 
tioned Gastegnier’s “ Extraits Choisis des CEuvres de Franeoj 
Coppée,” with English notes and biographical sketch (90 cts., W, 
R. Jenkins & Co,); Sharp’s “Souvenirs des Cent Jours, par M 
Villemain,” with notes (75 cts., Longmans, Green & Co) and 
Fontaine’s “‘ Les Prosateurs Francais du XIXe Siécle,” with bio 
graphical, explanatory, critical and historical notes ($1.25, W, 
R. Jenkins & Co,) Of all these it may be said prosunt et delectant, 
Coppée is an exquisite stylist, and his stories are perfection ; Ville 
main lived in the Hundred Days and dipped his pen in their fire and 
fury; while M. Fontaine is felicitous in his selection of “ ciseleurs 
de la phrase” as representatives of the dying nineteenth century, 
Of such men as Loti, Bourget, Maupassant, Daudet, Lemaftre 
no one can have too much, These three books are most welcome 
editions to the teacher’s library——-QUITE AS MUCH may reason. 
ably be said of Kitchin’s ‘“‘ Episodes from Monte Cristo, Part IL; 
The Hidden Treasure,” with notes, and Morris’s “ Episodes from 
Le Capitaine Pamphile” (Longmans, Green & Co.), both by the 
immortal Dumas fére whose astounding fluency was equillll only 
by his originality, and who has always been a veritable Golconda 
. eo editor. These small pocket-editions are both shapely and 

andy. 





A NOVEL AND interesting innovation is G, Paris’s “ Extraits 
de la Chanson de Roland”—now in its third revised and 
corrected edition. The eminent editor selects 815 lines from the 
famous twelfth-century chanson de geste and provides them with 
an excellent glossary, introduction and gramatical observations 
similar to those of the choice Clarendon Press editions of Chaucer's 
Prologue. The book is in every way a capital one for preliminary 
study in Old French and might well precede the chrestomathies of 
Bartsch, (Ginn & Co,)——NO SERIES OF German texts would be 
complete without a soupon of genial Hans Andersen. He and his 
tales have been edited innumerable times—a Danish Homer of the 
hearth whom the world loves too much to allow to lie buried, 
The latest disturber of his rest is Prof. O. B. Super, who exhumes 
the immortal ‘‘ Marchen” again and presents to us sixteen of them 
with notes and vocabulary. Andersen is so essentially Teutonic 
that he is as charming in German as he is in Danish. (gocts. D, 
C, Heath & Co.)\——-THE Swiss NOVELIST G. Keller was a 9 
teller of Dorf-geschichten, who attracted the sympathy of Auer 
bach, and was called by Heyse the “ Shakespeare of the Novel.” 
Of course this is pure extravagance; but Keller, nevertheless, wrote 
delightfully, and Prof. Gruener of Yale does well to edit forus 
“Dietegen,” one of his poetical tales. (40 cts. Ginn & Co.) 


A NOTEWORTHY FEATURE of several of the younger publishing- 
houses is the remarkable number of cheap a excellently printed 
editions of French and German classics which they are providing 
for college and university use. The average student does not value 
a preniee he will not, if he can help it, pay for one; consequen 
nothing but praise is due to the commonsense which sees and it- 
terprets this fact and gives us cheaper texts and more of themin 
exchange for our money. On our list are seven of these recent 
issues, all excellent in their kind and each furnished with notes and 
(in some cases) even with vocabularies. The prices range from 
20, 25 and 30 to 40 cts. and the subjects are novelettes and tales 
from V. Hugo (“La Chute”: edited by H. C. O. Huss), G. Sand 
(“La Mare au Diable”: edited by F. C. de Sumichrast), Piet 
Loti (“ Pécheur d’Islande”; edited by R. J. Morich), Dumas (4 
Duc de Beaufort”: edited by D. B. Kitchen), Legouvé Lar 
biche (“ La Cigale chez les Fourmis—Comédie ”: edited by W. H. 
Witherby), Heyse (‘‘ L’Arrabiata’’: edited by Dr. W. 
and Ejichendorff (‘Aus dem Leben eines Tangenichts”: edit 
— 





Prof, See) D. C, Heath & Co. publish ved —_ 
in good t on clear paper at prices accessible to 

AN ILLUSTRATED + Fisech Roster on the Cumulative Method” 

is the rather formidable title of Prof. Dreyspring’s contribution © 
infantile literature in that tongue. It contains the story of F 
and Coco the chimpanzee, with foot-note, question and vocam 
in large type. It presupposes study of some easy grammaf ! 
if the author will omit the English preface—may be recom 
as a sprightly and useful help to younger pupils. (75 cts. 
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can Book Co,)}——-Messrs. LYON AND DE LARPENT'S “ Primary 
French Translation Book” is based upon the principle that begin- 
ners must be exercised in both reading connected French speech 
that has an import, and imitating what has been read by exercises. 
The book may be recommended wherever “ repetitio mater studi- 
orum” is the maxim in earnest use, It contains 79 pages of French 
anecdotes, passages and dialogues, followed by about 25 pages of 
exercises for retranslations. Notes, “ Preparations” and vocabu- 
lary complete the book. (Socts. D.C, Heath & Co.) 


ON PLATO’S PRINCIPLE that a knowledge of words leads to,a 
knowledge of things, Miss A. W, Steinbrecher has constructed an 
ingenious language-game which she calls ‘ Verbal Quartettes.” 

cards are in French, German, and English, the language in 
which the game is played being spoken throughout. The object is 
to stimulate conversation and enlarge the vocabulary. The game 
is composed of 16 “ books,” four cards to a book and four words 
toeach card, The method is that of “ Authors,” Directions go 
along with each package, which will doubtless do good in the hands 
of a competent teacher. (50 cts. New York: W. B. Harison.) 
——MAYNARD’S ENGLISH Classic Series is an estimable library of 
reprints from standard writers, including translations and adapta- 
tions from foreign languages, No, 115-116 contain “ Stories of 
Croesus, Cyrus and Babylon: From Herodotus,” adapted by the 
well-known Prof. A. J. Church, These are prepared for reading in 
schools and are equipped caf-d-fzed with introduction, notes, maps 
and pronouncing vocabulary of proper names (the latter, needless 
to say, being the so-called “ English” pronunciation: Fid-ias, Fé- 
sis, Fo-séa, Par-se—Pheidias, Phocis, etc.). The print is good, (24 
ets, Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 
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Greek, Roman and Italian Literature 
- THE SIXTH VOLUME of the dainty Bibliothéque de Carabas (of 
which Mr. Lang is the general editor) contains a translation of the 
“ Attis” of Catullus by Mr, Grant Allen, together with the text and 
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= three dissertations bearing _ the poem. Of the translation too 
ty 4 miich can hardly be said in the way of praise; it catches and well 
with expresses the wild frenzy and strange pathos of the original, Of 
tions the dissertations, the first treats of Attis as a tree-spirit, and dis- 
sas cusses the association of the Attis myth with the pine-tree, while 
inary the third presents a careful argument for the analysis of the galli- 
tas ol ambic as a fairly regular iambic-anapaestic metre. The second 
‘ld be dissertation, touching the matter.of the poem less directly, enters 
xd bis the domain of primitive myth and custom in general. It is an elab- 
of the orate attempt to reconcile Mr. Herbert Spencer's theory of the 
ciel origin of polytheism in the worship of the ghosts or spirits of an- 
i cestors, with the prominent place which, as Mr. Frazer has shown 
‘thes in“ The Golden Bough,” the soul of vegetable organisms, particu- 
ntonle larly of trees, occupies in nearly all early religions. The connect- 
; D, ing link Mr, Allen finds in the natural exuberance of vegetation 
‘. the graves or barrows in which the dead were laid away, and 
gilts on which offerings of food and drink were placed, thus enriching the 
rovel.” soil, The trees and plants appearin y oa a tumulus would be 
wrote peor associated with the spirits of the departed underneath ; from 
for us ion it is an easy step to personification, deification and wor- 


) ship, The doctrines of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Frazer regarding the 
origin of religious beliefs are thus seen to be correlative and sup- 





























ishing- plementary rather than antagonistic. Mr, Allen's argument, 
srinted well sustained, is suggestive rather than convincing. 
viding (London : David N utt). 

t value 

juently THE ENEID seems always to possess an unusual attraction 
and for translators, This is partly due to the fact that Virgil is one of 
hem in the most widely read among the ancient poets, and so becomes a 
. recent source of inspiration to many minds, but it is also true that the 
tes and and easy style of the A=neid tempts the versifier to try his 
re {rom hand at tendering, and does not at first ne co seem to present the 
1d tales that the translator so soon finds in the verse of Horace, 
. Sand or Lucretius. Mr, Rhoades gives us the first half of Vir- 








fits ene in English heroic measure. We wish he had done the 
‘ast six books also ; for his version, while not a masterpiece, abounds 
in strong passages, and strikes a happy mean between too close 
adherence to the original, and poetic paraphrase. ($1.75. Long- 
nn & Co.)——-Mr. Lewis CAMPBELL now follows his 
in English Verse” with a prose rendering of “ The Ores- 
' ” It seems odd that a translator should thus com- 
ite with himself, as it were, by presenting the same matter in 
merent forms ; but in the present instance the success of the 
experiment may -be said to justify it. This version of the “Aga- 
_ the “ Choéphoroe” and the.‘ Eumenides,” although in 

cts something of the spirit and sombre grandeur of the 
We know of no better introduction to the purely liter- 
Aischylus, ($1.25. London: Methuen & Co.)—— 

$ Mr. Welldon’s translation of the “ Nicomachean 
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Ethics” left the press when we are favored with an elaborate com- 
mentary upon the same work by Mr. J. A. Stewart of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Mr, Stewart's “ Notes” are arranged to follow the 
Greek text as given in Mr. Bywater’s edition, which appeared two 
years ago, They are both extended and profound, some of them 
almost deserving to be classed as dissertations. They deal largely 
with the so of Aristotle as carried out in the Ethics, and 
are full of passages cited from the other works of the same writer 
and from Plato, They are generally clear. Considering the extent 
of the commentary, which fills two good-sized volumes, the outline 
of the argument seems in places rather diffuse. The first reading 
of the “ Nicomachean Ethics ” is difficult for even those best pre- 
pared to undertake it; Mr. Stewart's work will smooth the way 
remarkably. (2 vols. $8. Macmillan & Co.) 





IT WAS A HAPPY thought that led Prof, Appleton to compile his 
“ Greek Poets in English Verse.” He belongs to the iarge and in- 
creasing class of scholars that believe that, though the study of the 
Greek language is in these days more and more the study of the 
few, the culture and inspiration of Greek literature ought so far as 
possible to be brought within the reach of the general public 
through the medium of the best translations. With a view to giv- 
ing those that cannot read the original some idea of the “ astonish- 
ing wealth of Greek poetry,” he has collected a great number of 
fine passages from the versions of English and American poets, 
Twenty-six Greek poets are represented, not to mention numerous 
selections from the Anthology by different hands; and there are 
more than half a hundred translators, from Chapman and Herrick 
down to the Brownings, Tennyson and writers still living. The in- 
troduction presents a brief outline-sketch of Greek literature, and a 
few illustrative notes have been added at the end of the volume, 
The publishers have spared no pains in making the book attractive 
to the eye. ($1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) THE STUDY OF 
THE classics in England by selected portions, rather than as com- 
plete works, affects not only the system of text-books but also the 
scope of translations. Generally, if a work is worth translating at 
all, justice to the author and the convenience of the reader alike de- 
mand that it should be presented as a whole, A case¢ in point is 
that of Mr. E. N. P. Moor’s English version of the first book of 
Cicero's treatise “‘ De Oratore,”” This is a very valuable work too 
much neglected in these latter days when so little attention is cathy 
to the theory of public speaking. Mr. Moor’s translation, as far as 
it goes, is an improvement on any that has yet appeared. While 
the first book of the “ De Oratore” is in several respects the most 
interesting, it needs to be supplemented by the other two in order 
to be perfectly understood, or to become useful to any large num- 
ber of readers. (35.6d,. London: Methuen & Co.) 








IN THESE DAYS IT 1S a relief to find an introductory book for 
language study which is not the mouthpiece of the “ Inductive” or 
the “ Natural” or other so-called ‘‘ method,” duly announced with 
a flourish of trumpets in title and preface; but it is more than a 
relief, it is a pleasure to turn the pages of the “ Latin Lessons” by 
Messrs. Preble and Hull. Theeditors have indeed put good schol- 
arship into their work, which shows aJso the results of extended ex- 
perience in the class-room, Further than this, the book commends 
itself by reason of three considerations, Itis based upon the as- 
sumption that the teacher does not wish to be made a machine, 
but prefers really to teach rather than to hear recitations by rote in 
the good old way : it is not designed especially to lighten the labors 
of those who wish to conduct their pupils over a short and easy 
road to Cesar. Then, it treats the student as an intelligent and 
reasonable being, whose interest may be aroused and retained for 
anything worthy, if only he be approached in the ri ht way: the 
editors lave not tried to “ write down ” to the level of the youthful 
mind, Finally, the volume is full of life. It presents the Latin as 
a flesh-and-blood language, the Romans as men who were no more 
in the habit of living in the clouds than we are. The easy extracts 
from various writers used as exercises are well selected, Pliny’s 
charming ghost-story, for example, is no more difficult than many 
a made passage in our text-books, and is infinitely more interest- 
ing. -(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





PROF, PELHAM’S EXCELLENT sketch of Roman history in the 
last edition of “ The Encyclopedia Britannica” is now issued as a 
separate volume, with the title “ Outlines of Roman History.” A 
good many additions and alterations have been made. well- 
selected bibliography has been placed at the beginning, and there 
are numerous references to authorities under the text, As a brief 
manual of the subject the book is the best with which we are ac- 
quainted ; the matter is arranged with due regard to perspective, 
while the presentation is characterized by compactness without 
sacrifice of clearness or of literary interest. ($1.75. G.P. Putnam's 
Sons.)——-ANOTHER ENGLISHMAN who has the faculty of present- 
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—— matter in an interesting way is Prof. W. W. Fowler, 
w volume on Cesar (see The Critic of September 10, 1892) 
is followed by another on the “ City-State of the Greeks and the 
Romans.” e learn from the preface that the book is an out- 

wth of a course of lectures given for several years at Oxford ; it is 
intended to serve as a “ survey introductory to the study of ancient 
history.” The career of the city-states of antiquity is traced in broad 
outline from their origin through the various periods of their devel- 
opment and transition to the leveling system of the Roman Em- 
pire. The author's point of view and power of generalization re- 
mind us of the late Prof. Freeman. The book may com- 
mended especially to younger students of history as suggestive and 
stimulating. ($1.10. Macmillan & Co.)——CiceEro still speaks 
from his grave through undying editions of his undying “ Orations.” 
Pliny hailed him as the father of eloquence, of Latin literature, of his 
country, in which he had been anticipated by Cesar. Prof. F, W. 
Kelsey edits anew his “Select Orations. and Letters.” Catiline, 
Pompey, Archias, Marcellus and Antony figure in these brilliant 
speeches, which are well illustrated with commentary, note and 
picture ; while the breezy correspondence still pulsates with the life 
of Old Rome. Here Cicero is in gown and slippers, in undress; 
while in the orations he is as magnificently arrayed as Buffon was 
when writing his great Natural History. (Boston: Allyn & Bacon.) 





HE IS FORTUNATE who, in this age of “Introductions,” is 
able to enter upon the reading of the great Italian classic with the 
“ Introduction to the Study of Dante,” by the late Prof. Symonds, 
at his elbow. The versatile and = author of the “ Renaissance 
in Italy” was never happier than when treating the “ Divine 
Comedy”; nowhere does his rare poetic intuition, his power of 
entering into full sympathy with the personality of his poet, appear 
to greater advantage, His treatment, too, is characterized by 
breadth of view and freedom from hobbies. We are first made 
familiar with the political and social conditions which made the 
* Divine Comedy” possible, in a brief but lucid sketch of early 
Italian history. The incidents of Dante’s stormy life are then set 
forth with admirable perspective ; in the fortunes of the man we 
trace the development of the poet. More than a third of the 
volume is devoted to an examination of the poem itself, in regard to 
its subject and scheme and elements of human interest. The 
qualities of Dante’s genius are also discussed at length; and a 
chapter on the poetry of chivalrous love closes the volume, which 
is interesting from beginning to end. Here, as in his studies of the 
Greek poets, Prof. Symonds never stands in the way of the poet 
whom he is interpreting ; he sends the reader back to the original 
with deeper interest and fuller appreciation. We may not always 

with his point of view; but we never read what he says 
without fresh stimulus and suggestion. It is not remarkable that 
the “ Introduction to the Study of Dante ” has now been issued in 
a third edition. ($2.50. Macmillan & Co.) 


English Text-Books 

A NEW VOLUME in the Student’s Series of English Classics is 
“ Macaulay's ag on Milton and Addison,” edited by Prof. James 
Chalmers of the Ohio State University. The introduction contains 
a list of references to Macaulay in books and reviews, and a selec- 
tion of comments upon him by Trevelyan, Gladstone, Matthew 
Arnold, E, P. Whipple and others. There are no notes, which 
seems to us a serious defect, as the essays abound in historical, 
classical, literary, and other allusions which the average teacher 
cannot explain, and, if he is in the rural or backwoods districts, 
may have no library or books of reference that will enable him to 
elucidate, The poem of “ The Battle of Ivry” is also included in 
the volume, likewise without annotation. (42 cts. Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn.)——-ANOTHER VOLUME in the same series is “ Milton’s 
Lyrics,” including “‘ L’Allegro,” “ Il Penseroso,” “Comus ” (which 
certainly is not a lyric, though it contains some songs), and “ Ly- 
cidas,” edited by Miss L. M. Hodgkins, whose name is a guarantee 
of good work. The introductory matter is excellent, and the notes, 
though brief, aretothe point. (35 cts. ——THERE HAS RECENTLY 
been begun a “ School Library of Books Suitable for Supplementary 
Reading,” which promises _to be very useful for the young folk. 
The aim is to include in it “only such books as have already by 
their popularity and recognized excellence acquired the right to 
rank as standard reading books.” ‘The first volume is “ Stories 
from Waverley,” by Mrs, Alfred Barton, being a condensation and 
simplification of six of the novels—* Ivanhoe,” “ The Monastery,” 
z The Abbot,” “ Quentin Durward,” “ Rob Roy” and “ The Talis- 
man.” ‘The work is very well done, and we believe that the chil- 
dren will enjoy the novels all the more in later years for having had 
this foretaste of them in school. “ Tales from Spenser,” by Sophia 
M. Maclehose, is the second of the series, and equally commend- 
able. The stories of Una and the Lion, Britomart and the Magic 
Mirror, the Red-Cross Knight:and the Dragon, and others, are sim- 
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ply told in unexceptionable English. Children will find them as 

attractive as any fairy-tale. The books are well printed, prettily 

em: and sold at the low price of fifty cents each. (Macmillan 
Co.) 


























LEIGH Hunt's “ What is Poetry?” which forms the introdtc. 
tion to his “ Imagination and Fancy,” has been edited for students 
by Prof. A. S. Cook of Yale, with a short preface and foot-notes 
which are scholarly and perhaps sufficient for college use. (60cts, 
Ginn & Co.)——‘ THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” has been added 
to the cheap series of English Classics for Schools. No editors 
name appears on the title-page, but the introduction and notes are 
good in their way, rn they leave more work to be done by the 
teacher than nine out of ten teachers in high schools ard academies 
are capable of doing. Peculiarities of metre receive scarcely 
attention. One note mentions that aspect is accented on the sec 
ond syllable, as always in Shakespeare, but the trisyllabic ocean in 
the second speech of the play, the double pronunciation of opinion 
(three syllables and four) in a single speech a little farther on, and 
many similar points are allowed to pass without comment. There 
are similiar inconsistencies in the verbal notes. ‘“ Cutler's poetry 
upon a knife,” which explains itself, has a note, but “ posy” (the 
inscription on a ring) in the same speech has none; and so on, 
(20 cts, American Book Company.) 








Mr. H. B. WHEATLEY’S “ Literary Blunders; a Chapter in the 
‘History of Human Error’” is a new number in the Book-Lover’s 
Library. It is an entertaining little volume, although it is not the 
first time that a good many of the jokes have entertained us. But 
good jokes are always good, and in among the familiar blunders 
is a sufficient number of new ones to lend an air of freshness to the 
book, The author—better, the compiler—had an immense field to 
glean, and brings back—shall one say grain or chaff?—of many kinds; 
we have errors of authors and translators, of schoolboys and for- 
eigners, biographical blunders and flamboyant bulls. Mr. Wheatley 
gives an entirely new set of answers to some South Kensington ques- 
tions in physics, and the answers contain many startling and itis to 
be rat erroneous theories of the universe. Two chapters in the 
book, those, namely, on Misprints and Lists of Errata, are useful as 
well as amusing. On the whole, however, the volume can 
be said to fulfil the promise that a preliminary skimming th 
the pages gives. ($1.25. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 


MR. W. RENTON’s “ Outlines of English Literature,” one of the 
series of University Extension Manuals, edited by Prof. Knight, is, 





_on the whole, better than the average book of its class, so far as 


the historical and a details are concerned ; but the at- 
thor’s “ages” are somewhat fanciful—at least those of his “ second 
eriod—1600-1900,” The “serious age,” as he calls it, extends 
rom 1600 to 1700; the “age of gaiety” from 1650 to 1750; the 
“sententious age” from 1700 to 1800 (overlapping the prec ) 
and the “sympathetic age” from 1800 to 1900, In this last, 
“ poetry of nature and the feelings ” is thus characterized ; “ nature 
and will, Byron; natureand soul, Shelley; nature and sense, Keals; 
nature, spirit, and will, Noel; nature, will, and soul, Browning; 
nature, soul and sense, Swinburne; nature, sense, and spirit, Ten- 
nyson.” A great variety of “ diagrams,” illustrating “ages, et» 
are introduced—curious combinations of circles, triangles, squares, 
cubes and mixed geometrical figures. There are teachers whe 
this sort of thing; and those who do not like it can ignore it if the 
book suits their purposes in other respects. The selection of illus 
trative extracts from authors is judicious. ($1. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons.) 





Other Educational Literature 


THE LATEST ISSUE in the series of University Extension Manuals 
is a work on “ Logic, Inductive and Deductive,” by the late 
William Minto of Aberdeen. The author regards logic on 
its practical side, and thinks that its use is in the “ protection 
mind against the errors to which it is liable in the acquisition 
knowledge,” syllogistic logic protecting us against errors in the us 
of words, and inductive logic against errors in the use of the senses. 
In accordance with this view, the work before us, after a brie! 
introduction treating of the nature and history of i is ON” 
into two parts; the first considering deductive, or sy logistic, lage 
and the second, “inductive logic, or the logic of science. ) 
first part covers, in the main, the familiar ground of formal ei 
as treated by other writers; for Prof. Minto has a low mere 4 
the modern additions to formal logic—an opinion with which 
cordially agree. His treatment of conception is in some 
different from that commonly found in books on logic, 
it does not solve every difficulty, it is valuable as showing t 
contained in all the different i In dealing with 
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out author is not so happy, we think, as in the rest of his work. 
He justly says that inductive logic, as we now understand that 
term, eiedinated with Bacon, but was first erected into a system by 
Mill. As he differs from Mill, however, on some important points, 
and especially as to the nature of causation, his treatment of the 
subject is largely a polemic against Mill’s views. But though he 
writes in excellent temper, and his theory of causation is much 
more to our liking than is Mill's, we think he would have done 
better, in a small book like this if he had avoided controversy 
as much as possible, and had confined himself to a statement of 
his own views. The clear and mellow style of the work is much 
superior to that of most logical treatises ; and the many good quali- 
ties of the book make us regret anew the death of its talented au- 
thor. ($1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





















TWO PAMPHLETS HAVE recently been issued in the Columbia 
College series of Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
One of them, by Max West, is on “ The Inheritance Tax,” and 
| contains not only an account of this tax as it is levied in the United 
: States to-day, but also a history of it in ancient, medieval and 
y modern times, and a discussion of its constitutionality, its equity 
: and its economic expediency. The historical matter is of little in- 
3 terest, and is presented in an unattractive form; but the account 
of the tax as now established both in America and elsewhere is of 
some practical importance, and will be useful to students of taxa- 
tion, for reference at least. Toward the end of his pamphlet, Mr. 
West gives several decisions of the State courts on the constitu- 
tionality of the tax, most of which are favorable; though in a few 
States the tax law, or some special feature of it, has been declared 
to be unconstitutional. In discussing the justice and expediency of 
taxing inheritances, Mr. West cites the leading economists, and 
expresses his own opinion unequivocally in its favor. The second 
pamphlet to which we have alluded is by William L. Ripley, on 
“The Financial History of Virginia.” It contains, as such works 
are apt to do, a good deal of insignificant detail ; yet it also contains 
some features of interest. It covers only the period from the set- 
tlement of the colony to the Revolution, so that the lessons of the 
later history are not made available. , The most suggestive thing in it 
is Mr, Ripley's endeavor to show the influence a slavery on the 
methods of taxation, an influence which in his opinion accounts for 
some of the main differences between the tax system of Virginia 
and that of New England. (75 cents each, Columbia College.) 





“THE EARTH's History : An Introduction to Modern Geology,” 
by Mr, R. D, Roberts, University Lecturer on Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, has a tithe rather larger than its contents 
fairly warrant. “The Progress of Geological Science, Illustrated 
by the Evolution of the British Islands” would more exactly express 
the character of the treatise ; within the limitations thus explained, 
Mr, Robert’s book will be found to have claims on the attention 
not merely of beginners, but of more advanced students. The 
will find in it the latest conclusions of the most eminent Britis 
geologists clearly set forth, and illustrated by carefully prepared 
wai’ plates. Most of them relate to the British Islands. Two 
of , however, comprise the entire surface of the globe; and 
others go, he the geology of the western United States. ($1.50. 
Charles Scribner's Sons.——AN EMINENT French physiologist, 

de Varigny, Demonstrator in the Paris Museum of Natural 

» delivered a course of lectures in August, 1891, in the 

School of Art and Science” which Prof. Patrick Geddes 

has established in Edinburgh. The lectures related to the “ evo- 
lution hypothesis,” or rather h potheses, comprehending the histo 

of the development theory, and the proofs by which it is established. 

The t is of opinion that the existing evidences in favor of the 

may be strongly reinforced by the results of experiments 

designed for that purpose, and continued for a long series 
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nuals years, His views are well explained, in a style combining French 
, Prof, and a with Anglo-Saxon force, and thus particularly 
My on to read, e volume belongs to the Nature Series. ($1.50. 
the & Co.) 
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he use CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY,” by Prof. Patrick Geddes, is 
senses. the in the admirable series of University Extension Man- 
a brief Several other volumes of which have been favorably noticed 
livided in The Critic, 








It is one of the very best, considered as a lar 
of its subject de yo 






































ie The modern view of the science (with 
; the author deals almost exclusively) is that which regards it 
1 logic ‘$4 branch of Biology, and the plant as a living creature intimately 
“4 telated to others, its friends or foes in the s le for existence. 





" with some a on pitcher-plants and 
vorous plants, whose peculiar movements lead him to a 
tion of plant movements in general; and the actions of 
Plants lead him on to discuss parasites and epiphytes, and 

partnerships between plants, and 
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cases of ‘‘ symbiosis.” Then come relations of plants and animals ; 
and, the reader's interest being aroused by this dramatic way of 
presenting the subject, he is told how to observe closely and sys- 
tematically for himself, what instruments he will find useful, and 
where to look for further information and guidance. Prof. Geddes 
manages to make his reader feel that a plant is a living being, 
more or less like himself. This he calls the neo-Hellenic way of 
regarding nature; and Darwin, who has led to it, is for him “a 
new Avatar of Pan.” But, though a Darwinian, he lays less stress 
on natural selection and more on internal mechanism and inborn 
pace ym than did the author of “ The Origin of Species.” The 
work is illustrated. ($1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





“ A READER IN BOTANY,” selected by Jane H. Newell, appears 
to be laid out upon the same plan as Prof. Geddes’s work, but is 
made up air moa ly of extracts from celebrated writers. Part II., 
which is before us, is devoted to fruits and flowers, and contains 
chapters from Sprengel and Darwin on the fertilization of flowers ; 
from von Mardaun’s “ Pflanzenleben” on “ The Protection of Pol- 
len,” the “ Dissemination of Pollen by the Wind ” and “* The Colors 
of Flowers a Means of Attracting Insects"; and other extracts 
from Wallace, Asa Gray and F, Le Roy-Sargent; with some 
original essays on ‘‘ Early Spring Flowers,” “ Cleistogamous Flow- 
ers,” “The Flowérs o the Nespathennct ”" and “ How Seeds 
Travel” ; and a short account of “ Epochs in the History of Botany,” 
by Arabella B; Buckley. As will be seen, the question of fertiliza- 
tion, which Prof. Geddes avoids, is here fairly well covered. 
Most of the essays are delightful reading; and many of the 
facts quoted can be verified by anyone with a good pair of 
eyes, some leisure and a little patience. Like Prof, Geddes’s 
book, this one also is illustrated. (60 cts, Ginn & Co,)—— 
“ THE YEAR-BOOK OF SCIENCE” for 1892, edited by Prof. T, G, 
Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., contains reports on the progress of Physics 
by H. H. Hoffert and other writers; on Chemistry, by Prof, W. 
Ramsay, Harold Picton and Charles F. Baker; Prof. H. G, Seeley 
and numerous other writers deal with the year’s results in Geology 
and Mineralogy; G. H. Fowler, B.A., and others with Animal 
Biology ; and Prof. F, E. Weiss and others with Botany. An index 
of subjects and an index of names of authors quoted are given at 
the end of the volume. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) RECREATIONS 
IN BOTANY,” by Caroline A, Creevey, is a collection of entertaining 
essays about the wonders of plant-life, wind and insect fertilization, 
the changing of leaves into petals, movements of plants, parasitic 
and carnivorous plants, and the like. Orchids, the composite, the 
conifer and the various forms of cryptogamous plants are de- 
scribed; and there are chapters on * The Botanist’s Tools and 
Methods” and on “ Plant Adaptability and Utility.” 
numerous illustrations, ($1.50. Harper & Bros.) 


There are 





Parody Not Criticism 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In a recent number of 7he Century appeared a noteworthy poem, 
entitled “Granada: A Song of Exile.” The poem is as musical as 
it is pictorial, and one of its distinguishing features is its remark- 
able use of the refrain, The haunting, iterative insistence of the 
home-sick thought turning ever to its Mecca, is by this means me- 
lodiously conveyed to the mind of the reader; while there is given 
a most vivid portraiture of the resources, pleasures, pains and ro- 
mantic susceptibilities of life in the old Moorish city. All this 
artistic intention is lost upon the crass perceptions of a recent 
Western critic, whose voluminous comments on this poem are given 
in the Grand Rapids (Michigan) Democrat, The following stanza 
has especially encountered his animadversions :— 

‘* In Granada, Granada, Granada, 
There is oil—there are eggs, in the pan ; 
In Granada, Granada, Granada, 
They sing of the lost caravan, 
In Granada, Granada, Granada, 
How they leap, how they lean, in the dance, 
In Granada, Granada, Granada, 
What mischief is done by a glance— 
Ah, me! 
What mischief is done by a glance 
In Granada,” 
To this royal taster of poetry for the Grand Rapids Democrat there 
occurs only this jocose comment, peculiar! estern in the flavor 
of its wit :—* Boiled down into plain English, it would appear that 
Granada has oil and eggs on hand, the eggs being ‘in a pan,’ which 
is a very important phase of the matter ; that ‘ they’ sing, the sub- 
ject of the song being a lost caravan, which may be the aggregation 
of camels, etc., recently sold by sheriff's sale in Chicago; that, in 
dancing, the Granadans leap and lean; and that mischief is done 
twice over by a glance, thereby securing a rhyme for ‘ dance,’” 
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= the last stricture it might be observed that Mr. Dryden in his 
amous line, “ None but the brave,” etc., would have fared but 
roughly at the pen of the Grand Rapids critic.) His statement of 
life and affairs at Granada, “ boiled down into plain English,” is 
followed up by a foolish and bungling parody, the refrain of which 
is, “ In Muskegon, Muskegon, Muskegon,” and this by still an- 
other, in which “ Reeds Lake” is euphoniously celebrated. The 
conclusion of all which is, that, should such poetry be submitted to 
the editor of any local paper (in Michigan presumably), its Brah- 
ministic tribunal would immediately consign it to the waste-basket. 

Something too much have we endured of the style of criticisms 
illustrated in the above instance ; something too much of “ smart” 
assertion and of clumsy burlesque, misleading, it is true, only to 
those whose judgment is to be formed upon the verdict of local 
authority. Yet it seems not untimely, nor quite unuseful, to call 
attention to the fact, that a poem, even of the most approved ex- 
cellence, can be parodied—nay more, can thus be rendered ridicu- 
lous in its every line, phrase and thought; and yet shall its merits 
remain unimpeached, in the minds of the judicious, That it is 
liable to this chance, is as possible as that a comely face may be 
caricatured, a dignified character distorted to be a popular laugh- 
ing-stock, or an honorable name sullied. Perhaps (on the same 
principle that Calumny loves a shining mark) the more unique the 
poetic art involved, the more nobly salient the structure and rhythm 
of the poem, the more readily it becomes the prey of the parody- 
monger, If the quality of a poem is to be judged of by its sus- 
ceptibility to the dislocating torture applied by the cheap parodist, 
then what is to become of some of the choicest and most endeared 
strains of a literature? From “ Casabianca” to Hamlet's Soliloquy, 
the path is strewn with most unseemly slaughter, for which the du- 
bious art of parody stands accountable. 

But it is not so much the possible injury sustained bya really fine 
poem that one deplores, as the fact that such shallow and invidious 
arraignment of a good thing in poetic art, has the effect to cheer 
on the vast corps of an “ awkward squad” of hopeless but rarely 
conceited poetasters the country over. These are led to believe 
that their works have been declined at the hands of editors, not 
through intrinsic lack of merit, but through a species of literary fa- 
voritism influenced by a consideration of longitude, in which an un- 
reasoning distinction is made between the East and the West. 
They are furthermore assured (to refer again to the critic of the 
Democrat) that in their own work is “ just as much of the ‘ subdued 
repressible ’ as there is in ‘ the Granada business’ ; and are thereby 
moved to redoubled activity—resulting in needless ventures and 
losses of poetic craft on the high seas of “ current literature.” 

NEw YorK, August 6, 1893. EDITH M, THOMAS, 





The Lounger 


IN THE CURRENT Forum Mr, Charles R. Miller, the able editor 
of the New York 7%mes, defends newspaper methods that are ob- 
jectionable to most right-minded people, by begging the question. 
He is very scornful of the censors of the press who think that news- 
pene space should be “devoted entirely to exalted themes,” I 

now a number of people who find the newspaper methods of the 
resent day offensive, and yet they are not, as Mr. Miller would 
ve us believe, either prudes or fools, ‘“ Don’t accuse a newspaper 
of pandering to low tastes,” says Mr. Miller, “ because it prints 
matter intended for the edification of persons not in your set. 
There are hundreds of persons in this city to whom tennis is a bore, 
baseball a weariness, yachting an unknown realm, and horse-racing 
a gateway to the bottomless pit. But there are hundreds of thou- 
sands to whom all these or some of them are agreeable pastimes.” 
Now, I should like to ask Mr. Miller plainly whether he ever heard 
anybody accuse a newspaper of “ pandering to low tastes,” because 
it published reports of yacht-races or tennis-matches, or even 
base-ball or horse-racing, though there might be an opportunity, I 
admit, in the two latter i such pandering. 





NO ONE SAYS that there must be nothing “ trivial or frivolous” 
in a newspaper, no one would be so rash; but one has a right to 
object to a large proportion of the vicious tales that are printed 
as “ news,” in journals interided for family reading. ‘The news- 
papers,” says Mr. Miller, “ are as good as the age in which they 
are published.” But why should they be no better? News- 
papers have a great influence; they reach an audience much larger 
than any preacher can reach ; so why should they not lift up their 
voices for good? Why should an editor say :—‘ This is a wicked age : 
I will der to its wickedness?” Wh , because the depraved 
and vicious class “ings to read depraved and vicious stories, should 
men who are neither depraved nor vicious pander to such tastes? 
Why should not an editor say:—* The times are out of joint: I will 
do my best to right them”? He need not take holy orders and go 
into active missionary work to this end ; but he can, if he is obliged 


to print scandalous news, make it as unobtrusive as possible, and 
not “ star” it with “scare heads.” I do not recommend the es. 
tablishment of a religious daily newspaper in New York; but] 
should like to have one morning paper, at least, that would draw the 
line at divorce-court news and other such unpleasant matter, | 
do not think that all American newspapers are vile, and that all 
English newspapers are virtuous ; but I should like to find in our 
dailies a judicious sprinkling of English dignity with American 
sprightliness, 





Mr. MILLER, BY THE WAY, takes a much more optimistic view 
of journalism as a profession than do either Mr. Keller or Mr, Speed, 
who discuss the subject in the same review. Perhaps the reason 
for this cheerful view may be that he has attained the position in 
which, Mr. Keller says, “lies the fascination of journalism” and 
which raises it to a height ‘‘ above that of any other profession”— 
ownership or a controlling interest. 





WE HEAR much of the great American novel that has not come; 
but I want to know how we are going to tell it when it comes, 
What is it going to be like? Will it be romantic or realistic, will 
it be a historical novel or a religious novel, a novel with a purpose 
or a purposeless novel, will it be written in dialect or Bostonese, 
will its scene be laid in the “ wild and woolly West” or the tame 
and effete East, will it be moral in its tone or will it call a spadea 
spade, will it deal with society or will it exploit the slums? Who 
knows anything about its character, or who is to decide whether it 
is the “ long-looked for” or not? If the matter is to be settled by 
posterity, who shall say that it has not already arrived? How do 
we know that posterity will not give the laurel to “ Silas Lapham,” 
“ Ben Hur,” “ John Ward, Preacher,” ‘“‘ The Anglomaniacs,” “ The 
Quick, or the Dead?” “Is This your Son, my Lord?” or “ Barriers 
Burned Away”? If it does, I should like to know it now. Posterity 
can’t tell me anything. I have a deep-rooted opinion that the 
matter will never be settled—that even the generations to come 
will disagree. 





“*AS THINGS are going at present, we may expect to see taught 
in our woman's colleges a woman’s geometry, in which the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is other than three right angles.’ (Véde 
letter to the Lounger in Zhe Critic of June 17.) Now some of us, 
‘horrid male men,’ who have never attended one of these world 
upsetting woman’s colleges, have for many years harbored the 
notion that the sum of the angles of a triangle was equal to /w 
right-angles, Can it be that we are ninety degrees astray? Dont, 
don’t, good Créfic, knock away the props from under us in this 
fashion! We waver in our old beliefs. Perhaps the part 2s greater 
than the whole, and we, individuals, are more important than at 
but no! Let us hug our old delusions and be humble! C. R. B. 





Mr. DEPEW is too closely connected with the nerve-centres of 
the financial world to have escaped anxiety during the present 
guasi-panic. Instead of going to Europe in July as usual, he has 
remained at his post in this country, patiently waiting for the 
situation of affairs in the money-market to improve. The President 
of the New York Central has done so much work and taken 80 
little exercise during the past thirty-five years, that an annual trip 
to some European watering-place has become almost indispensable 
to his health; and the consequence of foregoing such a trip this 
summer, and devoting himself to business at a time when business 
generally was in so unsatisfactory a condition, was a state of ner- 
vous depression that alarmed his nearest friends, if not himself, 
On the day after the appointment of receivers for the Erie Railroad, 
the mental strain became critical. A long drive toward evening 
failed to relieve it. After dinner, as luck would have it, Mr. Depew 
recollected that he had promised to deliver an address at the twenty 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of Cornell. He retired to his 
library. Half an hour was passed in freeing his mind from th 
of business, Another half was spent in thinking of the gro 
the University at Ithaca during its first quarter of a century. 
for an hour or two Mr. Depew worked steadily on his C 
When he stopped writing he went to bed and fell into a rein 
sleep. The next morning he was himself again. For sév Ne 
evenings afterwards he wrote for half an hour or so; and to-day 
tells how literary employment saved him from mental and p 
collapse. It may be that the professional “ literarian,’ threatened 
with nervous debility, would find a similar distraction in 
nightly with railroad problems. A study of the plan of r ra 
tion of Richmond Terminal might prove as great a safeguards 
such a case as the preparation of his Cornell address has proved ee 

Mr, Depew’s. ee 





OUR FRENCH contemporary, the Revue Bleu, asked its reat 
a vote as to the best twenty-five authors of the world,and this 
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result of the ballot :—(1) Victor Hugo, (2) Moliére, (3) Shakespeare, 
(4) Racine, (5) La Fontaine, (6) Musset, (7) Corneille, (8) Goethe, 
(9) Voltaire, (10) Pascal, (11) Lamartine, (12) Homer, (13) The 
ible, (14) Montaigne, (15) Cervantes, (16) Michelet, (17) Balzac, 
(18) Dante, (19) Renan, (20) La Bruyére, (21) Flaubert, (22) Bos- 
suet, (23) Rabelais, (24) A. Daudet, (25) Virgil. Nofalse modesty 
stayed the hand of these French voters—the only wonder is that 
any author not a Frenchman got in at all. How different a spirit 
revails on this side of the Atlantic is shown by the fact that one 
ist of the best ten American books, sent to the Crétic office ina 
recent competition, bore the names of seven Brétzsh classics ! 





SPEAKING OF THE FRENCH, a friend of mine has recently re- 
ceived a letter from one of England’s most distinguished authors, 
aman well-known for his sympathy with the French people, in 
which he writes :—“A Parisian editor of a review called on me the 
other day and asked me to write for it regularly. As he said noth- 
ing about remuneration, I ventured to inquire on that point. He 
ialonsied me that, in cases where the writer had to incur expenses, 
the sum of forty sous a page was allotted to him ; but that when he 
had no expenses but pens, ink and paper, he received nothing.” 
The author to whom this proposition was made expressed himself 
as unwilling to become a regular contributor on those terms; at 
which the editor was aggrieved, and defended himself by saying 
that the offer was not an unusual one from an editor to an author, 





Mr. E.S, MARTIN remarks in Harper's Weekly that “if M. 
André Castaigne is not a bad man to meet in a back street on a 
dark night, the picture of him in a recent Crztzc does him injustice.” 
‘His Baltimore pupil who has sketched him in charcoal gives him 
the air of a man fit to sit down before kings or to stand up to hotel 
clerks. That is, an imposing air, and grim as it is in the picture, it 
is becoming. After seeing how much force M. Castaigne’s fea- 
tures can express, one looks for strength in his drawings, and is not 
surprised when he finds it.” 





REFERRING to a paragraph printed in this column on July 22> 
anent Bret Harte’s being occasionally mistaken for the author of 
Col, Hay’s “ Little Breeches,” a well-known journalist and author 
writes, over the signature of ‘“‘Nufced,” as follows:—“That’s nothing. 
A Hoosier gentleman (not Schoolmaster), meeting Dr. J. G, Hol- 
land in a railway train, assured him, on parting at Elkhart, that he 
should recall with delight that privileged half-hour ‘whenever he 
took up his favorite book,’ the Doctor’s ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor’! 
And another Hoosier, entertaining Bayard Taylor, assured the 
. traveller’ that he (the Hoosier) was ‘one of the few men 
who had read thee Sos that B. T. ever wrote; and when Mr. 
Taylor asked what he thought of ‘ Lars,’ which was his own idol, 
Peon ‘Gosh !—do you write poetry?’ And yet again, a Harvard 
sub-professor, entering to his class on rhetoric, commended a book 
written by Prof. Elbridge L. Brooks, ‘the author of that admirable 
po Food young eater ‘The Boy Emigrants,’ Such anecdotes 
as the above could probably be multiplied by the score. 


Walton, and “The Complete Angler” 


Izaak WALTON was born on Aug. 9, three hundred years ago ; 
and, be it recorded to the praise of American lovers of the gentle 
art, in at least two places grateful anglers gathered to do honor to 
the patron of their sport. At Niagara-on-the-Lake, celebrated for 
its bass, a fish dinner was spread in the ball-room of the Queen's 
. Hotel, where many a fisherman ate and swapped romances 
in competition for the steel fishing-rod offered as a prize for the 
best story. The formation of an Anglers’ Association was agita- 
ted, In Jackson Park, with speeches and appropriate ceremonies, 

10 fly-casting clubs dedicated an Izaak Walton Cottage. 
Pressing it is that Walton’s subject for writing is one that pleases 

i yet let us hope that the anglers who celebrate his birthday 

honor him, - = as ~_ = rs oe are — — om ahead 
1 Venatores or of the laity, have felt the pleasure of his 
work which Lowell so well idaneribies oo " 

The comfortable feeling he gives us that we have a definite 
pane mitigated with the license to forget it at the first tempta- 

it up again as if nothing had happened, thus satis- 

at once the conscientious and the natural man, is one of 

does he 
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ailing charms. 
rb Rot put to our credit! To read him is to go a-fishing with 
dull ‘bewitching charms and contingencies. If there be many a 
rach in the stream of his discourse, where contempla 
Hien innocently ws, into slumber, it is full also of nooks and ed- 
s where nothing but our own incompetence will balk us of land- 
ne & Sn oad egghead of his meeting with Sanderson there 


noticed. Walton’s is always dis- 
well-bred, Se nvr blab 12 thin: that one Marie 
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fact is purposely omitted here—namely, who paid for the good 
cheer at the tavern, The scot was paid, to sure, with ‘our 
money,’ but I doubt very much whether the poor country parson’s 
purse were the lighter for it,” 








IzAAK WALTON 


We add a passage from Mr. Andrew Lang’s article in 7he 
Illustrated London News, from which also comes the accompany- 
ing picture of Walton’s home :—* Our angling literature is copious 
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practical, full of anecdote; Walton alone 4 es it style. He is not 
so much unrivalled as absolutely alone. Heaven meant him for the 
place he fills, as it meant the cowslip and the Mayfly. He wrote 
with love, and he wrote in leisure, not pursued about the land by 
printers’ devils and proof-sheets, Some of his sweetest sentences 
—rich, musical, and melancholy—he is known to have meditated 
and practised writing them out in various forms till he found per- 
fection, In words he was an artist, and a careful artist, weighin 
ager and adjusting ideas to their form. Yet he seems—that is 
the skill of his touch—to write with a flowing pen, without blotting 
aline. There is no appearance of vadeuae: no modern nice de- 
rangement of epithets about his manner. The authors of England 
owe him praise no less than the anglers. His book reminds us 
that even the anglers of the Restoration were men with ears for the 
music of words; that in these days, a book, even for a sport, was 
literature. Of Walton nobody has compiled, as in Shakespeare's 
case, a ‘ Century of Praise.’ hen did his readers awake to the 
knowledge that in Walton we have a Master? Industrious research 
might discover the history of Walton’s rise to nenown. He is all 
we have by way of a Theocritus, though he writes in prose. Per- 
haps histories of literature cannot tell us how he and Sir Thomas 
Browne acquired their styles, such styles as a changed world can- 
not see n. es V. said of Florence, they are too beau- 
tiful to see except on holidays; too good for workaday hours. The 
best way of commemorating Walton is not by statues and speeches 
but by being of his temper, and by reading him. But that is per- 
haps the last honor the world pays to an old author.” 










































































London Letter 


“ ONCE MAKE A NAME,” said FitzGerald of Tennyson, “ and 
ou can do anything.” It is a sweeping remark, and not altogether 
just; but it is certainly true that, when you have once made a name 





SARAH GRAND 


by one book, you can call back your earlier and half-forgotten 
works into a new life, and so fill in the interval while you are pro- 
ducing something fresh. Another example of this little manoeuvre 
in letters is furnished this week by Madame Sarah Grand, who is 
issuing, under Mr, Heinemann’s supervision, a reprint of her 
“y ,” demanded by the keen interest evinced in “ The Heavenly 
Twins.” Madame Sarah Grand has had some time to wait for her 
popularity, but (thanks in no small degree to her latest publisher, 
who had the courage of his convictions when he accepted ‘“ The 
Heavenly Twins” after its manifold rejections), success has come 
to her at last, and the interest which I mentioned weeks ago as 

thering round her name in England, has, I understand, crossed 
the Atlantic and taken root in America itself. I fancy, then, that 
readers of 7he Critic may be glad to know something of the life 
and personality of the author of this singular story. 

Madame Sarah Grand (the name is a nom de plume, retained by 
the author's especial desire) has always felt the desire of writing. 
Born of an old Quaker stock, in Ireland, she began scribbling 
verses in early girlhood, Her father was a naval officer, and her 
childhood was g ynaee in the north of England, in a solitary sort of 
existence, which found books its principal companions, She used - 
to keep a little note-book of impressions—an English Marie Bash- 
kirtsefi—and jot down her thoughts of life and men and objects. 
In this way she was 7 | encouraged in that faculty of thinkin 
for herself which has at last resulted in the independent novel which 
has made her name, She was fond of music, and particularly fond 
of verse. And so, between em and dreaming, she passed the 
years which preceded her school-life. Then the Subir strain as- 
serted itself. One of the most characteristic impulses of her school- 
days was the institution among her friends of a species of Bible- 
class, at which she lectured, and expounded her views. All this is 
rey typical of her later work. 

t the age of sixteen she left school and married almost imme- 
diately afterwards. Her husband was an officer in the army, and 
the quiet life was soon changed for a world of stirring incident, She 
travelled with her husband to Ceylon, to China and to Japan, and 
there the old inclination reasserted itself. At Hong Kong she was 
a frequent visitor to a Catholic convent, where she held long con- 
fabulations with the nuns. She could not embrace their views, but 
she wanted to hear all they had to say. Then her literary career 


The beginning was small enough—a short story in Aunt Judy's 
Magazine ; and then followed several disappointments, A little 
tale of hers was refused over and over again, but at last found 
haven in The Girl's a. This encouraged her to try a 
more ambitious flight, and “ Singularly Deluded ” was gecapied by 
Messrs, Blackwood. It is a highly improbable and overstrained 
poe, bet it has the saving grace of interest. That faculty never 


“ Tdeala,” her next book, was refused over and over again, and 
at last she pee it at her own expense. After its success Mr. 
Bentley took it over, and now, after many vicissitudes, it passes into 
the hands of Mr. Heinemann, The story of the success of “ The 
Heavenly Twins ” is a matter of daily talk at the present hour, and 
Madame Sarah Grand’s position is now presumably safe. But she 
omer ana §O sabe: Des tems narore She in the liter- 
ary arena, ‘“ The Heavenly Twins” was two years in the writing, 
and she is scarcely likely to follow too eagerly upon a success 
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which demands a careful fostering. Besides, she has other 
terests. 

One of the schemes to which she 
Frederic Harrison's Girls’ Guild. 
be seen talking with the workwomen, laying up, —— the store 
of a new me important story. She is also to be found at the 
Pioneer Club, that strange assemblage of ladies to which allusion 
has already been made in these letters; and here she 
opened and subsequently took part in a discussion upon the prob. 
lems suggested in her own novel, Of course she has not escaped 
the interviewer, and he was successful in eliciting some interest 
admissions, She draws her characters from life, she says, cat 
Colquhoun and Mr. Kilroy, in ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,” are both 
portraits ; so, too, are Evadne, Edith and Angelica. The cathedral 
town is a reality; but the authoress preferred to be silent about its 
identity. One feels it must be Durham though, especially a 
Madame Grand spent her girlhood in the north of England. And 
once more, if it interest the reader of Zhe Critic to know what 
books Madame Grand particularly affects, he may learn from her 
own lips that she chiefly loves George Eliot and George Sand, that 
she considers “ Richard Feverel” one of the greatest books of the 
age and that she finds pleasure in the works of Mrs, Humphry 
Ward. Which things show her to have a catholic taste—a taste 
which, one likes to hope, may issue in even larger performance in 
the future. 

Some time ago I wrote at length about the Irish Literary 
Society, which had then issued its first program, and now the 
— are crystallizing into performance. Early in September their 

rst volume will be published, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy having 
worked unremittingly to this end during the last few months, so 
unremittingly, indeed, as to have endangered his eyesight. Mr, T, 
W. Rolleston, the honorary secretary, has also been overwhelmed 
with work, and one of the earliest undertakings of the Society will 
be a banquet in his honor and the presentation of a testimonial. 

Mr. Zangwill, whose “ Children of the Ghetto” suddenly raised 
him into a prominent place among the writers of fiction, has just 
finished a little volume of short stories called “ Ghetto Tragedies,” 
which will be published by Messrs. McClure & Co. at the end of 
this week. I have been eT to see the advance: sheets, and 
the stories appear to me full of human nature, exceedingly 
and— above all—a revelation of a new world. After a rather & 
asperating start as a professional humorist, Mr. Zangwill seems t0 
have found his own in the study of the Jewish life to which he 
himself is no stranger. We shall soon hear, I think, that he has 
“caught on” in America, 

LONDON, 4 August, 1893. 


ives constant thought is Mrs 
ere Madame Grand is often 


ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Boston Letter 


I was AT Hampton Beach the other day and again had the 
pleasure of meeting Judge Cate, the friend of Whittier. My com 
versation with him led Landlord Leavitt, of the Hampton Beach 
Hotel, into a reminiscent mood, and in that off-hand, jovial ah 
always so agreeable an accompaniment to story-telling, he desc 
the last visit of Whittier to that beach which the poet himself had 
helped make:famous. The Hampton Beach Hotel is within easy 
sig t of Rivermouth Rocks and not far from the “ haunted house 
of Gen. Moulton, while from its piazzas can be seen the spires of 
Hampton Falls, where Whittier’s last days were spent. But 
Whittier came to the beach, in his shy, modest manner he sought 
to avoid the allusions to these spots which he had idealized, and 
tried in every way to slip away from the crowd, Friends 4 
bring up this and that man and woman who sought a hai - 
or a word of greeting, and while they were pleasantly received, yet 
to Mr, Leavitt it was very apparent that the poet would gladlye — 
cape the attention. Time and again he would glide away from the — 
group, even hurrying upstairs to his room when necessaty- He 
wanted no fulsome praise or gossiping attention. eae 

But Whittier did enjoy talking seriously and thoughtfully about” 
the history of the place and would ask many questions of Landlord : 
Leavitt. He was particularly interested in what Mr. Leavittto 
him about the clock of Gen, leoutton: that same worth whom the 
poet immortalized in “The Old Wife and the New,” and whom 
ancient homestead—still haunted by the spirit of the injure 
wife—stands not far away. It seems that the great grandh 
Mr. Leavitt bought the clock of Gen. Moulton for $100. It 
handed down to the son and for years ticked within the 
old Winnicumet House, kept by the elder Leavitt almost ¢ 
same spot where now the more elaborate hotel of the sons 8 
Then it was given to Mr. William Lee, the publisher, who hasal 
had in his heart a soft spot for old Hampton and often is to! 
there, and repaired by Mr. Lee, still ticks out its time in his 

ts, 


apartmen' 3 
At the time of writing last week's letter I did not have 
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a note from Mr. Aldrich which I wished to incorporate into the de- 
of the dinner to Mr. Underwood. It will not be too late, 
however, to print as a matter of interest now. This is the note :— 
“ PONKAPOG, MASS., July 24, 1893. 
“My DEAR Mr. LEE :— 

“An appointment of long standing with some large-size had- 
dock off Tenant’s Harbor on the coast of Maine, makes it imprac- 
ticable for me to attend the farewell dinner to our friend Under- 
wood on Aug. 2d at The Thorndike, My lines will have fallen in 
other but not pleasanter places. However affable these large- 
size haddock may prove, they will not console me for the pleasure 
I shall miss in not joining in a stirrup-cup with him. Mr, Under- 
wood is a man of whom a great deal of good is said behind his 
back, and I should like, for once, to say to his face in more words 
than can conveniently be got on paper, how very highly we slightly 


y men estimate the rare integrity which characterizes him 
and hi — ,and so wish him God-speed on his consulship. 
If wide knowledge of men and affairs and books, unfailing courtesy 


and blameless life, are desirable things in our representatives 
abroad, then the sooner we get Mr. Underwood out of this coun- 
. the better it will be for Edinboro, or wherever he may go. 
give my good-bye and believe me sincerely yours, 
“T. B, ALDRICH.” 

The death of Mr. —_ Makepeace Towle on Thursday was 
not sudden, as he had been ill since last spring. As a historian and 
lecturer he was known to the literary world; but the most interest- 
ing part of his history lay in his friendship with Charles Dickens. 
It was while acting as Consul at Bradford, Eng., that Mr. Towle 
received an invitation from Dickens to meet him at the office of A// 
the Year Round; and that. meeting resulted in an agreement on the 
part of the American to furnish the periodical with monthly articles 
upon American subjects. While Consul, Mr. Towle wrote his"work 
on “American Society.” He also wrote “Glimpses of History” 
and “ History of Henry V., King of England.” But his “ Men of 
Mark,” “Young Folks’ Heroes of History” and his “ Timely 
Topic Series” are probably better-known now. At the time of his 
death Mr. Towle was within a few days of being 52 years of age. 
He was a native of Washington, D.C., and a uate of the 
Lawrence Academy at Groton, of Yale, class of 1861, and of the 
Harvard Law School, class of 1863. For two years he practised 
law, but soon joined the editorial staff of the Boston Post. Again 
in 1870 he entered journalism, becoming managing editor of the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin and foreign editor of the Post, The 
Youth's Companion, Appleton's Journal and the leading monthly 
magazines published articles from his pen. In the political field he 
served as State Senator and member of the Executive Council of 
the Commonwealth. 

Two days before Mr. Towle’s death simple funeral-services were 
held in Boston over the remains of Edwin Lasseter Bynner, the 
author, The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale read selections from 
the Bible and offered prayer. The pall-bearers were Thomas B. 
Ticknor, Benjamin M. Watson, Jr., Benjamin Kimball and Nathan- 
iel ped Among those present were Robert Grant and T. Rus- 

an. 
Day before yesterda ag ome 13) was the annive of the 

of the late Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, mother of Elizabeth 

Phelps Ward, and the latter, asked by the Boston Journal 
for a few words in reminiscence of “ H. Trusta” wrote, in part :— 

1 was a child of seven or eight years when she died. Yet, accord- 

to such memories as I have of her, I believe her to have been 
ae the panes women, She was a wonderful mother, 
her literary work showed much genius. But she overworked 
too many sides of her nature, and died at 37, as should have been 
under the conditions, It must give her some pleasure, as 

it will, to be remembered after so many years.” 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney expects to witness shortly the pro- 
duction, by the stock company of the Grand Opera House of this 
ay, of her new play, or rather translation, “The Princess.” She 

also Preparing a new prose work, and expects to see her third 
— of verses, “A Roadside Harp,” put forth soon by Houghton, 

& Co., as well as Dr. Parsons’s “Dante,” which she has 
pases edit. Nora Perry is not ed on any special work 
hot months, but has fini several chapters of a new 

heed for girls, and is busy with short tales as well. 
oo sge hose oe regarding Benjamin H. Ticknor and 

3 r 

tion of that periodical, nothing to do with the publica- 
BOSTON, 15 Aug., 1893. 


fEye 


CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


Ax HAS DONE its best in the t exhibition to assert its 
be in commerce art. It occupies large sections in the 
Agricultural, Horticultural and Woman's Buildings 
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and, for the first time in the history of greet expositions, it is ranked 
t 


with other nations and given space in the Art Gallery. Besides 
these exhibits, there is a Japanese bazaar on the Midway Plaisance, 
a theatre outside of the grounds and a fascinating tea-house and 
garden near the Fisheries Building. But the most important fea- 
ture of its display is on the Wooded Island, where the Japanese 
Government erected three houses, which have been presented to 
the city of Chicago, The und-plan of this Phoenix Palace or 
H6-6-den, as it is called, is that of a temple at Uji built in 1051; 
but the buildings themselves are characteristic of three different 

riods of architecture. Each is decorated and furnished in con- 
ormity with the time it represents, and the contrast is therefore 
most interesting. The structures are all built with the exquisite 
nicety for which the Japanese are famous, from the beautiful curving 
roofs and the porches and colonnades of cedar, to the white slidin; 
screens outlined and crossed with polished ebony. The interior o 
the north pavilion shows a room in the palace of a court noble of 
about 1200, and that of the south is from the Shogun’s villa in 
1450. Little color is used in either of these, and the chaste sim- 
plicity of the latter is delightfully placid and restful. The central 
pavilion, in the style of the — days of Tokugawa (1750), is far 
more sumptuous than the others, but it has not their reserve and 
refinement. Every corner of it is interesting, however, for one 
finds exquisite bits of decoration in the most obscure places. The 
brass relief-work, the elaborate colored wood-carvings and the fine 
conventionalized decoration of the ceiling increase the effect of 
splendor produced by the walls, which in the main room are of 

ming gold as the background for broadly treated landscapes. 
The fan decoration on the walls of the smaller rooms is less beau- 
tiful in American eyes, but it is showy and characteristic. The 
appointments of these rooms are in admirable taste, each object 
being perfect of its kind and decorated with marvellous skill and 
delicacy. The houses and the red bridge leading to them are a 
—, acy and will make the Island a place of pilgrimage 
ong after the great white buildings across the lagoon have van- 
ished into space. 

The Japanese room in the Art Building contains a number of 
kakemonos that have delicacy, skilful drawing, truth and, above 
all, the fine sense of artistic composition which is instinctive in 
Japan. The European influence is but slightly felt in these half- 
aerial landscapes, and not at all in the drawings of fish and birds 
and animals, The traditions of Japanare fortunately too strong to 
be easily uprooted, and the art too vital, too much a part of the 
people to change suddenly its ideals. And in this collection, small 
as it is, one can perceive many of the qualities which have influ- 
enced Whistler and Lafarge and others among our painters. Their 
art carries as many lessons for us if we see it tly, as ours for 
them, and it is well that our painters are given this new oppor- 
tunity of studying it. In carving and metal-work, in lacquer and 
enamel, the coreg are iar to the front, and t it in this 
exhibit. A life-size ape, carved in wood, is remarkable in compo- 
sition and modelling, the texture of the hair being reproduced with 
great accuracy, but without an unnece line. And for the 
twelve bronze falcons by Chokichi Suski, it is hard to find adjec- 
tives emphatic enough. So life-like are they in poise and color 
that they seem to live and breathe, to move and rustle, and one ex- 

ts to see them spread their lustrous wings and leave us lament- 
ing the loss of their beauty. The gleaming colors that this metal- 
worker has produced with alloys, probably could not be made in 
any other country on the globe. The ection of Japanese litho- 
graphy is also shown by an exhibit of the one hundred and seven- 
teen process prints required for the reproduction of a drawing in 
color by one of the old masters, The gradations between them are 
so fine as to be almost imperceptible, but the final result could not 
well be su ; 

Nevertheless, if one wishes to breathe the real Japanese atmos- 
phere, he should visit the tea-house, whose garden slopes down to 
the lagoon. Here, a few days ago, the member of the art jury for 
Japan gave a tea to his fellow-workers and some others — before 
sunset, and a more distinguished cosmopolitan gathering would 
have been hard to find. Some of the true enthusiasts, like Prof, 
Morse, Mr. Laf and Mr, Fenellosa, doffed their occiden' 
shoes and sat on the floor in the og cage manner, looking much 
too large for the dainty little house ; but the other ts were con- 
tent to watch the ceremonious brewing of the tea, and marvel at the 
facility of the Japanese artist who made sketches for their enter- 
tainment. 

The art juries have finished their work, but thus far only 
result has been given out for publication. Na- 


turally, there is much dissatisfaction, and the eng puene 
those who have had a hand in the work are ominous, 
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little importance to the greatest painters, who can achieve eminence 
without them, and to the lesser men they are merely as words of en- 
couragement. One of the most brilliant painters on the jury said 
half-seriously that he believed in giving a medal to every artist who 
exhibits and he had contented himself with recommending all the 
names in the catalogue for awards. The jury as a whole seemed 
to lean towards his opinion, for the number of medals is generous. 
But no one expected to be satisfied with the‘list, so few are disap- 

inted. The whole system of awards to artists should be abol- 
[shed so fruitless is it of any high result, and so productive of envy, 
hatred and all uncharitableness. Many of our finest pictures have 
s' led to the light through neglect and bitterness, and it is 
doubtful if half a pte have been produced for the sake of an 
award or under the stimulus of such an honor. No jury is gifted 
with the wisdom of Solomon, and nothing less than that would 
make their decisions absolutely just. 

The collapse of the Bureau of Music at the Fair is a lamentable 
result of the indifference of visitors to the Exposition, Too much 
was provided for them besides the concerts, and to those whose 
time was limited the buildings and exhibits were all-important. Mr. 
Thomas says that the people of Chicago stood by him nobly, and 
it is a fact that his audiences were mainly drawn from the resident 

pulation. The scheme of making the exhibit of musical art as 

ne as that of pictorial was magnificent, but it was evidently un- 
suited to the spirit of careless gaiety which prevails at a great Fair 
like this. And thatthe expense militated against the success of 
the plan is proved by the fact that the free concerts, both indoors 
and out, were always crowded, while the others attracted compara- 
tively small audiences. Mr, Thomas himself deserves the warmest 
commendation for the t program he arranged and for the per- 
sistent, untiring enthusiasm with which he labored to carry it out. 
To him all honor, The misfortune is ours. 

CHICAGO, 15 August, 1893. 


The Poet 


WE HEAR the song that wells from yonder tree, 
And lends a mellower music to the wind; 
We hearken only to the song, and he—- 
He lists the love-rich heart that throbs behind. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


To Aphrodite 


(THE VENUS OF MILO) 


SAFE might some struggler of the Stoic wa 
Stop at thy shrine and worship; for thy face, 
Where passion’s deadliest mood has left no trace, 
Blights not the heart, nor steals the wits away. 
Serene, as is thy planet’s evening ray, 
Those eyes that smile upon our human race 
Have wisdom in them, and thy mould of grace 
Is woman's in her stronger statelier day, 
Even in these times of doubt and discontent 
I might have deemed that we, well-nigh o’erwrought 
In anguish at thy feet, thou wouldst have bent 
To succor, but those arms, that erst had caught 
The suppliant to a breast omnipotent, 
Crumble in dust, and all thy power is naught. 
EPIPHANIUS WILSON, 


Lucy MONROE. 











American Authors in Diplomacy 


MR, THEODORE STANTON writes in the 7%mes, apropos of the 
creation in our foreign representation of the rank of ambassador, 
concerning some of the men that have been our ministers in Euro- 
pean capitals. A noticeable number of our statesmen have held 
these offices ; five ex-Presidents, several ex-Vice-Presidents, members 
of Cabinets, Soyo poy aeg and generals have been thus honored, 
while probably half of the whole number of our foreign representa- 
tives have at some time held places in the lower house of Congress. 

“But,” says Mr, Stanton, “it is not politicians alone who have 
filled our legations; they have shared the honor with wan | men-of- 
letters, Here belong the names of Irving, Motley, Lowell, Bayard 
Taylor, the two Everetts, Henry Wheaton, G. P. Marsh, Joel Bar- 
low, vy 4 H. Boker, Andrew D. White, John Bigelow, George 
Bancroft, Robert Dale Owen, Henry R. Jackson, Hugh S. Legaré, 
Charles K. Tuckerman, Meredith Read, Bancroft Davis, Charles 
Francis Adams, W. H. Trescot, David Humphreys, our first Min- 
ister to Portugal; Prof. C. B. Haddock of Dartmouth College, 
Henry W. Ellsworth, Francis Schroeder of the Astor Library, eight 

Minister to Sweden; Edward Joy Morris, W. W. Thomas, 
r. twice Minister to Sweden; W. W. Astor, Gen. Lewis Wallace, 
oe age Schuyler, Benjamin Moran, Prof. Edward J. ps, Jud 

, Oscar S, Straus, formerly Minister to T ; Prof. R. é. 










































































Anderson, John L. O'Sullivan, once a — contributor to the 
magazines; Theodore S. Fay, who is still living at the 

age of 86, at Berlin; Robert R. Roosevelt and C. C. Pinc 4 
was Minister to France at the end of the last century, and who, 
perhaps, may be included in this list on account of his 
phrase, ‘ Millions for defense, but not a cent for tribute,’ ” 

From the ranks of the journalists some of the leading lights hay 
been foreign ministers; and Mr. Stanton thinks that it is “ curioys 
enough ” that several clergymen have consented to accept the st, 
tion, the duty of which has been defined as, “ to lie abroad for their 
country.” After reading the distinguished names in this 
list of our representatives, Americans may feel that the fact that, 
man is a gentleman and a scholar does not necessarily di 
him for serving them as their accredited fibster in other lands, 





M. Bourget in America 


THE AMERICAN LINER Paris brought to this country last Sat 
urday morning M. Paul Bourget, author of “ Mensonges,” “ Le Djs. 
ciple” and “ Un Crime d'Amour” and more recently of “C 
olis” and “ Un Scrupule.” M. Bourget, who makes his first visit 
here, accompanied by his wife, has come to study America ina 
different manner from that of most tourists, planning to visit, a 
well as the cities, those places where still cling the influences of 
Puritan, Cavalier and Huguenot. During the time of waiting a 
the pier, the novelist talked of several interesting matters toa 
Herald reporter, by whom he is described as a young-looking man, 
with somewhat of an English appearance. Erect in bearing ani 
quick in movement, he shows his good health in his eyes and color, 
albeit his restlessness betrays a nervous temperament. The inter. 
viewer bluntly asked his victim if he were a Christian, and 
Bourget, having replied as frankly that he was, went on to explain 
his position thus :— 

“T look upon the Christian religion very much as M. Pasteur 
looks upon the liquid he injects into patients bitten by mad 
He does not know how to cure hydrophobia any more than I know 
how to cure the evil which is in the world. But he has learned, by 
experience, that these injections furnish a certain immunity agains 
the terrible disease which would follow without them. Therefore 
he believes in injections—although he does not understand their 
action. 

“In the same way I have come to recognize that those men ani 
women who follow the teachings of the Church are in a 
measure protected from the moral disasters which, as I have 
in my novels, and as Feuillet, Tolstoi and so many others have 
shown in theirs, almost invariably follow when men and women 
allow themselves to be guided and swayed by their senses, passions 
and weaknesses. For many years I, like most young men in mot 
ern cities, was content to drift along in agnosticism, but I ws 
brought to my senses at last by the growing realization that there 
is in this life such a thing as responsibility for the influence we hate 
upon others. 

“I saw that the life of a man who simply said ‘1 don’t knov, 
and not knowing I do the thing that pleases me,’ was not only 
empty in itself and full of disappointment and suffering, but wasa 
seg rs influence for evil upon the lives of others—upon womel, 

or instance, and one’s friends. Since then my belief has grow 
firmer each year in the necessity of the Christian system for pat 4 
tical happiness in this world.” 

“ What strange words were these,” exclaims the Herald, “fort 
man fresh from ‘ godless Paris,’ as it is called by some—-a man 
has been looked upon as the prince of unwholesome writers.” 

Like a M. Bourget did not produce any importatt 
writings early in life, his earliest published work re a series ol | 
historical portraits printed in the newspaper, Za , in 18%, 
when he was twenty-eight years old, Although these never Wat 
issued in book-form, they were hly praised, especially the 
great critic Weiss, who declared t rtrait of Bonaparte be 
one of the best things of the century. In the thirteen aa 
his first success he has written a score of volumes. Thi er 
seems a large number; and the impression is intensified by 
knowledge that M. Bourget does not work on the nulla dias at 
‘inea principle, but depends on inspiration for the accomplisamet 
of his plans. Thus a year has passed since he has publis 
book ; and it is likely that this period of inactivity will 
some time, for he refuses the offers for magazine articles 
to order showered upon him. He says:—‘ We men who 
our lives to artistic creation must abide by our choice, and RS", 
diverted by any money considerations. Zola has often i= 
upon that in talking with me, and I am entirely of his@ 

Still, I must admit it seems wrong that American pu 
should reap such a harvest from the , Bem we poor Fren 
write, and not one dollar of the profits come to us.” 

Of contemporaneous English writing, M. Bourget 
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James's work, and he spoke with emphatic commendation 
te the ick, or the Dead?” by Amélie Rives; he also named 
as among his favorites Stevenson and Kipling. 
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An International: Boswell 


its have BOSWELL was a great institution, but he had his limitations. 
curious “ Boswell, Limited,” should have been his style, if he had flour- 
the sta- ided in this generation. Aside from boswelling Johnson, what else 
‘or their didhe do? 1 use the verb “ to boswell” ; for although it is in no dic- 
3 partial tionary, it ought to be there, as a useful and in these days neces: 
t that a yerb, You may say that we have the verb “ to interview,” whic 
squalify should answer every purpose, but that would only show your want 
ds, of iation of the niceties of language. Interviewing is a crude 
and brutal process, compared with boswelling. The interviewer ap- 
a man suddenly and without warning, and proceeds at 
once to pump him of his dearest secrets. If his wife has left his 
last Sat. home, the interviewer asks him if his unkind treatment led her to 
Le Dis- do so, or whether he thinks she really ever cared for him as much 


“OSMOp- as she cared for the other man? The bosweller shrinks from such 























irst visit He is not promiscuous in his attentions, It is only his 
ica ina friends—usually his intimates—that he subjects to his finer process. 
visit, a5 He would scorn to probe a man’s wounds for the edification of an 
ences of insatiable public, He is a good talker himself, and he will make 
aiting at his friend think that he has done all the talking; whereas, by a 
rs toa dexterous word here and there, a statement rather than a question, 
ing man, he has launched the other upon a sea of conversation from whose 
ring and shores he has skilfully directed the movements of the craft, and 
nd color, brought it to port in fine condition, freighted with the facts, 
he inter. the theories and the views of which he was in quest. This is an 
, and M, oa that invigorates the victim (if such he may be called), 
> explain the pumping process of the interviewer exhausts the most 
pj nerves, 

Pasteur f you wish an illustration of the art boswellian, you can find 
ad dogs. nothing finer of its kind than the work of Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 
n I know He beats Dr, Johnson’s chronicler on his own ground; for Prof. 
arned, by Boyesen is an international Boswell. In the first number of 

against McClure's Magazine you may have seen with what art he led Mr. 
thereto W. D, Howells to talk of his life and work, what charming pictures 
and their he induced the novelist to paint of his early days, his Venetian life, 

his hopes and his desires. And yet I dare say that, at the close of 
men and conversation, Mr. Howells was quite unconscious of how much 
1a he had said, and arose with the impression that Prof. Boyesen had 
ve done the talking. Then, again, take the current number of Zhe 
hers have Ce titan, and see the Professor apply his subtle process to 
d wome: Hie fellow-countryman, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. When the latter 
, passions was in this country in 1881, Prof. Boyesen saw him almost daily 
n in mod d the three or four weeks the traveller spent in New York, and 
ut 1 was many subjects together. 
hat there main difference between boswelling and interviewing is 
e we have this ; the interviewer resorts to questions, thus putting one more or 
on his guard; the bosweller merely stimulates discussion. 
yn’t know, The interviewer would scarcely dare to “ answer back”; but the 
snot only bosweller, being a friend, may flatly deny a statement of his sub- 
but was ade: as to draw him out to the best advantage. For instance, 
n women, » Boyesen et Bjérnson for not going into society and 
has grown for * deci sg invitations from those who were anxious to lion- 
1 for prac ize him.” “Do you suppose I am going to make a dancing bear 
of myself for the amusement of those idle triflers? 1 have seen 
dd, * tor’ quite enough of that class of people in Boston, They are very 
, man whi much the same the world over,” exclaimed the irate Norwegian. 
ers, This was too much for Prof. Boyesen, who had wads pene study 
important of society, as every one knows who has his stories, 
. series of and he flatly contradicted Bjornson as to the consequences of being 
¢, in 1880, lionized. “New York ladies,” said the Professor, “ are handsomer 
—that is, the ay personal beauty is higher—than in Boston 





You see what a seductive bait this was; for Bjérnson did 
Wait for him to finish his sentence, but interrupted with :—“ Yes, 
is it—the ladies, the ladies! I have heard it a hundred times, 
the American ladies were so wonderful. What have they in 
advance of Norwegian women, except that they are better off, and 
consequently dress better ?” Here again Prof. Reena special 
poe cea well as his loyalty to his adopted land came in play, 
: “ They are, asa rule, far more beautiful.” This 

vill last 1% pe An Bjérnson, and he denied our countrywomen that 
of-soul without which mere beauty of feature counts for 
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me American women I have met,” he declared, “ have, with 
few been of this They demand much of life 
fe, but 
: er ie ht ie has the same ght to demand something 
ee ee cS 
to 
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cnr thence 2d he tt 
bands and fathers. But they have been wofully spoiled. 
F can get away from their own dear, little, pretty selves ; 
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they cannot lose themselves in a great thought, a great idea, and 
learn the blessedness of living for something better than vanity 
and flirtation and social tittle-tattle,” 

You see the advan of the bosweller in this declaration; for 
not even the plain-spo. Norwegian would have been we as 
frank as this with an interviewer pure and simple. When the dic- 
tionaries add the verb “to boswell” to their , they must also 
add the equally useful verb “to boyesen,” which means not only to 
boswell but to boswell internationally. X. Y. ZED, 





Notes 


THE report of the Chautauqua Con of Liberal Arts, which 
closed on Wednesday, shows that nearly all of its members are 
teachers by profession, The number of States and coll repre- 
sented is the same, thirty-four. The students were divided as fol- 
lows :—English, 62; Latin, 373 French, 38; German, 55; English 
Bible, 51 ; history, 26; Greek, 23; mathematics, 1 xy. P — and 
chemistry, 14; Hebrew, 12; political economy, 8 ; New Testament 
Greek, 8. The high quality and great efficiency of this institution 
are due greatly to its broad-minded principal Dr. W. R. Harper, 
who has been supported by able specialists as teachers from all 
over the country. 


—Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, the well-known Southern writer, 
has been editing Harper's Young People since the late Mr. A. B, 
Starey fell ill, early in July. 

—Mr. H. C, Bunner’s “ Made in France,” French stories retold 
with a United States twist, is to be published by Keppler & Schwartz- 
man, Mr. and Mrs, Bunner were recently in Paris, where the for- 
mer made notes for more than one of the new series of “‘ Short 
Sixes ” which is to begin soon in Puck. 

—Miss Charlotte M. Yonge has just completed her seventieth 
year. She has written thirty-eight novels and thirty books other 
than fiction, and is still writing. Her best-known novels are “ The 
Heir of Redcliffe” and “ The Daisy Chain,” 

—Macmillan & Co. promise a reprint of the Moxon (1857) edi- 
tion of Tennyson’s poems. It is not only to be illustrated with the 
original pictures by Millais, Holman Hunt, Stanfield, Maclise, Ros- 
setti and others, but even the old wood-plates are to be used with- 
out new engraving. One hundred copies on large paper, with the 
cuts on Japanese paper, will be printed. 

—The article concerning the Bronté family that was printed re- 
cently in McClure's Magazine is a portion of a work that the 
Rev. Dr. William Wright has been 2 gpm This book will be 
entitled “ The Bronté Family,” and will be soon published by the 
Appletons, 


—Mr. ne has written for the August National Review a 
story entitled “The White Seal.” As it treats of seal life in and 
about the Pribyloff Islands, it should prove of great interest while 
we are still waiting for the result of the Behring Sea arbitration. 


—Mr. Clement Scott is going to make a book of his recent - 
around the world, and the London Daély Telegraph is to pub 
it under the title of “ Round the World to the World’s Fair.” 


—The May number of Zhe Sewanee Review, the excellent quar- 
terly issued by the University of the South, contains an interesting 
note on El Poetry by Prof. William P. Trent, the pher 
of William Gilmore Simms and one of the most promising of South- 
ern literary critics. 


—The next issue in Whittaker’s Library of Church Teaching and 
Defence will be a volume of sermons by the Rev. Arthur Brooks, 
on the “ Life of Christ in the World.” Mr, Whittaker publishes 
this week “ Little St. Hilary, and Other Stories,” by Barbara Yech- 
ton, illustrated by Minna Brown, and “ Mother's -Time Tales,” 
by Mrs. George A. Paull. 

—A “ Phillips Brooks Year-Book,” contai appropriate selec- 
tions from his —- for every day of rep tes, wal be issued 
soon by E, P, Dutton & Co, 

_ h Jefferson is much annoyed by the in the papers 
oe te oer ee ct ot a 
will fan t I am ga or its A 
donna he loses her summer nat to her fall en 
ment.” He adds that he is doing some of his best painting this 
summer. 


—The J. B. Lippincott Co. announce an edition of Dr, A, Conan 
Doyle's “ The Sign of the Four,” “ Clinical logy, by Dr. 
Thomas More en, “ To Let,” by Mrs, B. M. , and 
W. H. Hudson's “ Birds in a Village.” 

—Frangois Coppée’s new book, “True Riches” is issued in 
Appleton’s Summer Series, 


—Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, who died sud- 
denly on last Saturday from heart-disease, was the fourth son of 
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Admiral William Hamley and was born in Cornwall on April 27, 
1824. He was educated at a private school and the Royal Military 
rage me | at Woolwich, and entered the army as a second lieutenant 
in the Royal Artillery in 1843. He served in the Crimean War 
with distinction, and in the Egyptian war of 1882 commanded the 
second division, with which he stormed the centre of the line at 
Tel-el-Kebir, He was elected to Parliament twice as a Conserva- 
tive from Birkenhead, in 1885 and 1886. Gen. Hamley wrote novels 
that had a considerable success a ee “ago—among them 
“Ensign Faunce” and “Lady Lee’s Widowhood,” the latter of 


* which was published with illustrations by himself. Other of his 


works are essays on Carlyle and Voltaire and one on “ Welling- 
ton’s Career,” “ Shakespeare’s Funeral” and a collection of speeches 
and essays entitled, “ National Defence”; also, “Our Poor Rela- 


tions: a Philozoic Essay.” 


—The September Century will contain an article on the Fair, 
with sketches by Castaigne; “ The Taormina Note-book” of life 
near Mt, Etna, by Prof. ge E, Woodberry ; the first instalment 
“ novelette by Bret Harte, and Mrs, Oliphant’s opinion of Daniel 

oe, 


—Mrs. W. K, Clifford, author of “ Aunt Anne,” “ A Wild Proxy,”’ 
a. has promised to write a serial for The ///ustrated London 

ews, 

—It is proposed to replace the Brooklyn Academy of Music by 
business buildings. The loss of this favorite place of amusement 
will be a severe blow to many Brooklyn citizens. It has been use- 
ful in many other ways than as a mere theatre. Lectures, political 
meetings, ——— exercises, receptions, great fairs and charity 
balls have filled its halls with multifarious memories. Many of the 
greatest singers, actors and speakers have appeared on its stage. 

—An important monograph on Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, 
better known as “ Madame,” from the om of Julia Cartwright 

Mrs. Henry Ady), will be published by Messrs. Seeley & Co. of 

ndon, in the autumn. It will give a full account of the romantic 
career of this daughter of Charles I. and sister-in-law of Louis 
XIV. Mrs. Ady’s work will include several hitherto unpublished 
documents from the French and English state papers of the period, 
besides a series of letters addressed to ‘‘ Madame” by Charles II., 
her brother, and now first published in their original form. 

—The W. F. Adams Co., Springfield, Mass., is preparing 
“ Picturesque Berkshire,” in two parts, northern and southern, illus- 
trated by Lionel De Lisser and Clifton Johnson. 


—The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals has just issued a “ Manual for Use in Schools and Families,” 
entitled “ Kindness to Animals,” It is in the form of a catechism, 
divided into fifty-two weekly tasks. Its plan and development are 
well-adapted to gradually confirming in the child's mind the great 
consideration due to all created beings. The range of animals 
mentioned includes only those with which the child is likely to come 
into relation. ‘The “ Manual” contains many useful hints as to the 
proper care of pets. ; 

—The first number of Mr. Stead’s new quarterly Borderland has 
reached us, and it seems to point to nothing more distinctly than 
to the fact that the editor is himself very near to that borderland 
which separates the rational from the ridiculous, 

—In The Nineteenth Century is to be found a readable paper by 
the lady who masquerades as Esme Stuart on “ Charles Baudelaire 
and Edgar Poe: A Literary i also a practical paper telling 
“ How to Catal Books,” by J. Taylor Kay; a discussion of the 
“Situation at Washington,” by Prot, Goldwin Smith, and “ The 


— 


Apostles’ Creed,” by Prof. Harnack, with an introduction by Mrs, 

Humphry Ward. ‘ 
—The “ Life and Letters” of the late Sir Richard Owen, on 

which his grandson, the Rev. R. Owen, has been engaged 

ie past six months, will be published by Mr. John Murray in two 

volumes. 


—William Beckford’s romance “ Vathek” has been reprinted jg 
the original French. The editor of this edition claims thes eu 
ford was more French than English. 
—Mr. Gustav Kobbé writes to The Evening Post : —“ The obity- 
ary notices of Gustav Schirmer fail to bring out the cardinal fact of 
his career—vzz., he never endeavored to build up his business 
trying to get down to the level of public taste. ‘There was no room 
for rubbish on his shelves. Without ever having wielded a baton 
or, as far as I know, played a note, his influence on the dev 
ment of love for good music in this country was very t. 
matter what possible gain there might have been for him in 
lishing or selling popular trash, he never swerved from his 
ideal. He was in every sense of the word a great publisher.” 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for com 
venience of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 

1717.—1, Has it been authoritatively determined that ‘ Saxe 
Holm” was the nom de plume of Helen Hunt Jackson ?—2. Is there 
a work of recognized merit which treats of the English language 
in a broader and more comprehensive manner than is usually done 
in the ordinary text-books? 

PHILADELPHIA. H. D. F, 


{1. Mrs. Jackson denied the fact—which we call a fact advisedly, 
2. Asan elementary work, Prof. Whitney’s ‘' Essentials of Eng- 
lish Grammar” (85 cts.), published by Ginn & Co., is the best, 
We should recommend, also, Sweet's ‘‘Short Historical English 
Grammar” ($1.25) and Kellner’s ‘‘ Historical Outlines of English 
Syntax” ($1.40), both published by Macmillan ; and for further 
study Sweet's ‘‘New English Grammar” ($2 60). At 
Trench’s ‘‘ The Study of Words” $1), published by Macmillan 
Co., and Richard Grant White’s ‘‘ Words and Their Uses” and 
‘* Everyday English” ($2 each), published by Houghton, Mifflis 
& Co., are perhaps the best-known popular books on the subject.) 





1718.—The phrase, ‘“‘ sweet music, sacred tongue of God" Is 

iven in Ballou’s ‘‘ Edge-tools of Speech” as original with J. G. 

olland. In Hoyt and Ward's ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Quotations it is 
quoted from C. G. Leland’s ‘‘ Music Lesson of Confucius.” In the 
latter instance it is ‘secret music,” etc, But the remarkable 
phrase ‘‘sacred tongue of God” is thus credited to both. Is ita 
case of unconscious plagiarism, or is it a mistake on the part 
the compiler ? 

GRAND Rapips, MIcH. c.j D. 





1719,—Can you tell me whether the Orations of St. Gre of 
Nazianzus are translated into French or English? an 
whether the latin and Greek poems (‘‘ Parentalia”) of pes 
Herbert are translated into English, and if so, in what editions 
his works they are to be found? 


SouTHAMPTON, L, I. A, M. F. 








— 








Publications Received 


PE emt of new f se ree- por ery is acknowledged in this column, Further notice 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is in New York.\ ae 


Arkansas School em. 
Art and Handicraft in the Woman's Puilding of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. $2.25. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Benjamin Franklin and the University of Pennsylvania. a by FN. Thorpe. 
ington: Gov’ . 
Besant, W. TER Quen “ot Hake oe H 
ode "s t . ° 
Bi ae is Pane ne 


h Ragent Supt. Public Instructio 
ww. Dread Voyage. §:. - Toronto: Wm, Briggs. 
1 ig in English Literature, Ed. by C. M. Gayley. $1.65. Ginn & 
rue 


° Riches. \ & Co. 
and Verse. Ed . M. Earle and E. EB, Ford. §. & Bros. 


by A 
Echstruth, N. A Priestess 2 2 Tr. by W. B. Davis. Re Si tee 
Fairy-Tales of « Parrot. Adapted from the Persian by A. C. Stephen. *s 







Sry. An tonocent Impostet Sestes, and Other Stories. § D. Applewon aCe: 
a 4 } 2 
* . W. Folia Litteraria: Essays and Notes cn Eogiish Litersture ~ l 


Hole, Dean. The Memories of. §.05. Macmillan & Co. 


amaica at Chi . Compiled by C. J. Ward, Honorary Commissioner for Jamaica 
James, H. The Srivese th and Sitdse Stories. $r.25. Harper & Bros 
Klein, M. A. The Step- mre A. S. = nes i 
Larrabee, W. The Railroad Question. Chicago: The Schulte (ne 
Louisiana. Report of Sta:e Supt. of Public Education. ow 
Mach, E. Science of Mechanics, Tr. by 


8 T. J. McCormack. 2.90 
in f Supt. Public I ~ Erie: Oot Sana 
M rt: rt 4 ic Instruction. 
Mincerlgnd, “Wipers ot Bente Oose Posies Réesatton, 


‘port 
Noble Lives and Noble Deeds. Ed. by E. A. Horton. lle Unitarian 8. 8. 


North Dakota. he ag of S Public Instruction. 
Pool ML” Balto Poste, et. - ; M 
. M. . §CC. 
Shakespeare, W. Plays of z.vols. 750 each. G, P. Putnes 
snacee, . The Art of Subsist rmies in War. John - 
.J- The Literary Works cf. Edited by Wm. Davies. ba we a 
‘ish Missions of Alta California, The. 
aS perience 
te Su u . 
Tuckwell, Ww. Reokeen Wage: Winchester 1 
Ward, W. William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. $3, Macmillas 
Was School Report. 9 vols, Washingtos 
Webster, A. Selecticns from the Verse of. $1.50. , 
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sv snd “pone OF be ope ge 


- al Bo, uncvt ~ ges ait ton, El- — 
uncu tt 
eps marines , and se: a me pe ad, ssion 4 
em maps and 200 clstrations, pen and inks, and 
ated to 


spot 4 
m and to Wm, Eleroy Curtis, Chief of Depart- 
ment Bebo poy Mr. Ober’ on the commission $2.50. 

Delayed in the press, this volume was issued the middle of 
, Ober WAS TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS employed by our 
Government on this quest ; and following up the trail of 
from Spain to South America, he explored every 

coast on weet | pe a Relics, papers, portraits, etc, 
red by M ron this ~—. are exhibited at the 
ion within he aed of the rep ica of the Convent of 


is therefore the only one of its kind, and most 


i dated for the SCHOOL Liprary. Every Superin- 
tendent, Teacher and pupil should have a copy. 


Edition De Luxe. 
Influenced by the advance sales, the publishers have 
yidlded to many, requests, and are issuing an extra edition of 
Two Hundred and Fifty Copies only. 
one signed A the author, and numbered ‘by the D. 
Com 
Thafesicien ae de luxe is on hand-made English pai 4 
be gr net-ealf bindin in red and yellow, ont inclos 
‘ow 
= sTHROP Compan Talso announce many new books on 
their E | List exp y prepared for the Autumn 


Anew volume by a eames Poulsson. 
Interstate Readers. 
* ¢ iid Classics. 
“ onDrawing by Caroline Hunt 
Reader Seri : of P 
48 er ies. rose. 
“ Science Series by E. Bamford. 
History for Children, by E. S. Brooks, 
gine with Lamy other helps Net the Kindergarten, 


Send for oe y EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE carefully graded 
for easy selection, sent free, postage paid to any application 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


Delicious 
Drink. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 


Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
$0 common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
Greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I know 
of in the form of medicine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumiord Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Vallke the Dutch Process 


AA 








sts 
sets 











tS No Alkalies 
SN y Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


os BAKER & CO.’S 


































A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. “AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


VALE NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


M | XT U R a FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Made by maneunc Bros. 
A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg SBros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.”’ 























Reaching by its through cars the most import- 


ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 
Pas SRR AES 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
ECONOMICS WILL FIND IT AD: ee ” t GRAND 
VANTAQEOUS TO EXAMINE THis | ciiisiaine arrive at and depart from, St., 

BOOK BY AN ACKNOWLEDGED New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


FORE ADOPTING A TEXT-BOOK | tworcent ames George Hl. Danie Genent bee 
Agen 


to George H. Gen 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S WORK... .° | *&er Agent, Grand Central Station, New York.” 


Outlines of Economics, ["MONUMENTS. 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Special designs arranged for work 
rma tent Reopen oe ec AF ad oct in any pant of ie Danes. Sia. 


History in th Us Univ roy of Wisconsin, Correspondence Solicited. 
adieon, Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


Crown Svo. 429 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25. | | J, & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
Price for Introduction, $1. 


HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THI8 NEW BOOK by Prefewer tly marty w | CI GERMANIA #ifscte "ae 


eoneicerante a development ts man Language and Literature, ishighty 2 


volves fe ay tA. que frat eannet 1 to ins | by coll essors and peote. ne 1 ecommended ~y 
——- eve of°goonom os. It mi, a note- vi asd eae ce crehental er cen a ft 


fe rr. Re cate, jeen ean: puch terest him in his pursuit,” _ Seaametie Consan 





TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF 












































annot fail to be of interest to aif schools of | {urnishes every year a complete and in 


in German Gram: Singi 
ae Ret edees, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL” COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y., 
And 177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacture Superior CHURCH, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BELLS. 

















MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. and CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 


Nos. 43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street, New York, 


Publish approved text-books in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Language Work, Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, 
Modern Languages, Maynard’s English Classic Series (catalogue mailed 
free), etc., etc. 

They are the authorized American publishers of Mr. Ruskin, and 
publish the Brantwood Edition of Ruskin’s Works with Introductions by 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Catalogue free on application to 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43, 45, & 47 East 10th St., New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
GF Didest ana best Teacusas) Agency. Lakewood, New Jersey. OHIO. a 
~ Established, 18 


3 Bast 14TH Srauet N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Clinton, Connecticut. 
et H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT PRINCI- 





n School, receives for scho>l year 
three boys ato his home. High-class school. 
nt home. Personal care. 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
Qonsins SEMINARY. Foome, $300 a. 
$600. advani qekere, 
and health. ‘Num feng star Circulars wi 
Miss > hana J. Smrrn, Principal, 


Norwalk, Connecticut, 


ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Franx S. Roserts, Principal. 


New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL Barly epples LADIES. West End 
te necessary. 
” H and Bhoss Capy, Principals. 











Waterbury Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
Nineteenth year 20, 1893. on 


Muay R. Hittarp, Pr 








MARYLAND. 


Maryland: 2x Mt. Vernon Place. 
HE MISSES BOND’S DAY AND HOME 
Scuoo. G 


ror Giris. Eleventh gat. Complete 
course, Special advantages in Music. 
Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Winter tober 











Regular course 18t. 1893. 
Send for catalogue, and Davip Srazerr, 
M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Andover, Massachusetts. 
BBOT ACADEMY pom voune LADIES 


Begins its aie. 1 year Sept, 14, 14, off en larged 
opportunities hree Seminary Courses o' 
studies and ns College-fitting Course. Address Miss 


Laura S. Watson, Prin. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS ; porrens scHooL, ioe ee 
September, 1 
em ge ET 
paratory and special studies. Twentieth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
9 x DALEELLS PRIVATE HOME 
J geno) cabana for 


rete. Seed for Catalogue 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 

HE Ltyeey meg BRAISLIN SCHOOL. A 
ome and or Girls. Beautiful 

location on oF *blufis of the: Delaware. Colle- 

For circular 


SS higher courses. For 
y 


New Jersey. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. 23d year begins 
Het, 14. pense. for any —_ 
Music, Military Drill Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trasx, Principal, 


TRENT pa Mrs, Westcott’s Climate mid and 


FFosautbom Cortdeateohube to to Smith College. 














PrinciPas, 











Eaglewood, New Jersey. 
yon Longe ape FOR ge me Re- 


Vauee Walle 
dre Papin = 
Carotums M. Geraisu, A.B. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to ‘assar, on certificate. 
eee 











AKEWOOD HEIGHTS | Sem008. Among 
i the A and attractive Schoo 


for 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 
MER ang ned, Re a $60 to $75. 


erms, 50. 





Aidan Sine pe my 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 
> AGNES SEBOOL gor GIRLS, Under the 





direction of Doane, Choice of Four 
Courses of ty for graduation. Special 
Stes en be taken, or the Harvard Course for 
or Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 





a Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
del end healthful. New Building with mw} 

ern improvements, Session begins Sept. so, 1893. Se 


for 
E. S. Friszez, D.D., President. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. Wricut,§President. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The Forty-third year. 








2° cir: address 


rs. C. F, Hartr. 





Hamilton Heights, Geneva, ry Y. 
E ACS SCHOOL FOR .GIRLS. Four 
teenth r opens . acth, Complete or 
ganizat: ag including Primary and Academic 
rtments. Thorough ration for leadin 
eS leges for Women, iss M. S. Smart, Principat 


Newburgh, New York. 
"T Maree oe? J MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 





S. The twent hth year will begin 
Stican, 1893. reg “3 





New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 





New Yorx Crrv, ss West 47th St. 


ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. Saran H. Season, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils tak: 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING.- 
TON, Frenchand English School for Girls, 








New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 


CApeMic CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 
tory A BoarDING AND 
Bay § Scnoo.. Individual Instruction. College 


Mary B. Wuiron, A.B., and Lois A. Banas. 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND 
M Scuoes, ror Younc Lapis. hee 


Special 
rants oat Goty Stns” Calon Baer 


———$— 


tory, 
tion. Ph term begin: 
Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YO 
MEN who desire a course of t sede toe 
that of the preparatory or high school, 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal,’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. ee 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Wi aies COLLEGE FOR Soong ie een 














ee a mo of Harrisbur, 


vemertnd Vi alley. ind mate tno 


ourses. Music, and Art. Be ey Part, 
pulleags. mon Heat, Gymassion, Observatery, 


Rev. J. Epcar, Pu.D., Pre, 
Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ee 





66 OODFIELD” BOARDING 
oa Coleg ra the lai ‘ Clayton | Presa} 
0} e seed oung Ladies, 
Established 1879. ye easy os of Phila, 


F Ae —. from 





Pennsylvania, Sg near oa 


T LUKE'S SCHOOL. A high-class Prepara- 
tory School ua ow aa Mhaceeted catalogue, 


. H, Srrovut. 
F, E. Mouton, V7: } Principals 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ihe 4 
crouse } Semone FOR fan "oo ys 

me. Henrietta Clerc and 
Marion L. ot Pecks. French warranted to be Feo 
swe years, Terms, $20ca year. Address i, 
RC. 











VERMONT, 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL, The Diocesas 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ener ed EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 


1 for Boys; res for 
Seinen” Military ‘Pa Who 
pline. Finest and most healthful locaton in 
country. Terms Ba lll oy W. H. Ross, AM, 
Principal. 








uF 





Saxton’s River, Vermont 
ERMONT ACADEMY. Beautiful, healthful 
location. Both sexes. Two lar, 
jdlkeee tee busi for ite 
any ‘or business, for life 
ment under U. S. A. officers, Gymnasium, 


Gro. A. Wittiams, Ph.D., Principal. 








New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 


ISS PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
M and Day School for Girls. Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. sth. 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


Iss SPENCE'S BOARDING AND DAY 
M®* QOL, ForGirls. Primary, Academic 








and College more than eight pupils con- 
ps any class, 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE: oy. 
Govaremnat Pac ally or eeiaee” Mi itary Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 











juab) ‘oportion 
An Agency is valuable in i Saaee a 

+ Ss Senet. it if itis 
you _—, — to recommend a 


LS oe ee Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y 








NORTH CAROLINA. 





Regt RS SCHOOL FOR t GIRLS, 
2|9 North Carling Advent Term of ihe Fi: 

-Shecsl attention paid to Physical echure’ 0, 
et tk hein DD. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ XCELLENT BOARDING SCHOOL NEAR 
Phila., will receive daughters of 
men at = ice. Address, for catalogue, 
* Principal,” P. XK 1592. 


Washington, District of Columbia. 
ORWOOD INGISUTE. eS sehen of simi 
Wallestey” pai ode a 
3 eat advan 
cen gray waar lapeagy and art. Bye 
e s. 
r. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 








Nashville, Tenn. 
ht me ed UNIVERSITY FBLLOW- 


her! fa Bho Pe apap dunes eae 
with Free t to juates 
pursue University studies. open te Entormation, 


Wits Wiviiams, Secretary. 








(A GUIDE FOR AMATEURS.) 


How to Judge a Horse. 
By Capra F, W. Bacu. 

Lhe Bian ine Ot eee ae 
Stable Driving, and geand Training 
ae ere eee 
WILLIAM R. J 
Publisher of Veterinary ; 
851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), 
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Notable Books for Reference, Library, and School Use. 


Dickens’s Complete Works. A new 
edition from new, large-faced type, well a a, 
volume edition. St $18.75 ; Volum top, $2: 


pow fal el $37; Yet “cloth, $40 
Poco; Pc levant, $110.00. 


George Beet's Complete Works. In- 
duding Poems, Essays, and her Life and Letters 
edited by ber’ husband. New electrotype plates, 
large type, illus. 

Fine Edition printed on fine English finish paper: 
photogravure Frontispieces. 10 vols .r2mo. Cloth: 
gilt top, $15.00. Half calf, gilt top, $30.00. 

Popular oe hoe with half tone illustrations. Zhe 

edition containing the “ Life and 
” complete. 6 Bn zamo, Cloth, $6.00. 
Half Russia, marbled .so. Half "pebble, 
un gilt top, $8.40 ; fall ¢ calf.” gilt top, $12.00. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 
on res waenese. Classified and arranged so as to 
the expression of ideas and assist in lit- 
position, New oe, on and 
Seite author's son J. L. Rocer. Crown 

8¥0, extra. $2.00 ; half calf, A me $4.0. 


Tennyson’s Poems. Handy volume Ral 
tion. 8 vols., ive, gilt ¢ top, _ Seas cloth case, 
bait ise odees, len box, $12.00; American 
nti ges, vound corners, fancy 
case, $15.00. 


A cm of France. By Victor Durvuy, 

the French Academy. Abridged and 

ame ve the seventeenth French ed tion, by 

th an introductory > anda 

% ear 1889 ~ : ——— 

iano Ph.D., Professor of Hist in Brown 

niversity. With 13 engraved pos neat maps. Iu 
one vol., 12m, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.09. 

Abook widely desired by schools, colleges and 

libraries, students and general readers. 


“Of all the ay summaries of French history, this 


is the best.”—Zx-President Andrew D, 
White Cornett University. 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Books. 
" vols,, $x. Bu yoaem Voyagers and Ex- 
a -. Types of Womanhood,” “ Poor 
Became Famous,” ‘ Girls Who Became 
Famous,” “Famous Men of Science,’ “ Famous 
coe Authors,” “ Popes English Authors,” 
™ yoy Artists,” ** Famous American 
aie: ‘amous English Statesmen,” 
“Stories From Life.”’ 


“Mrs, Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her 
teaders,”~—~Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


“Always written in a bright and fresh style.”— 
eke ‘ournal, , “ 








levin (Washington) Com Werks. 
tok: aluth, gis bin, Geode e tall coke Gees, Gat 
01 a cbbte! 00 ; 
Russia, $ $10.00 ; halt peb! ble calf, 12 00, : 
Roxinos Edition. Printed on fine paper Tilustrated 
ith Photogravure F: ie ces. 
to vols. 12mo. Cloth, It top, - $r5.00. 
30.00, 


to vols. Half calf, gilttop, - - 
Little Arthur’s England. $1.25. 
Little Arthur’s France. $1.25. 


Little Arthur’s History of Rome. By 

Hezexian Burrerwortn, author of the * Ligzag 

etc A companion volume to “ Litt 

Arthur's England” and “France,” Illustrated 
12mo, $1.25. 


The Narrative of Capt. Coignet, Soldier 
of the Empire, 171850. An autobiographical ac- 
count of one of Napoleon’s Body Guard. Fully il. 
lustrated. ramo, half white, $2.50; half calf, $5.00, 


The Lotus and Athambra Series of 
Notable Books. 24 vols., r2mo. Each volume il- 
lustrated with a Melek by tt titiomes and frontis- 

ece from new di he best artists. Care- 
ully ye med <A bound ia original 
and taking st Price, per volume, parti-colore t 
cloth, $1.25; Hing full gilt edges, $1.75. 

“ Robert Browning,” ‘* Lalla Rookh,” ‘ Lucile,” 
“ Tennyson,” “Mrs. Browning,” “ Lady of the 
Lake,” ol 

“The Alhambra," “ Romola,” ‘* Lorna Doo 
“ Scottish Caleta” ” Notre-Dame,” “Sketch Book 
etc 


Handy Volume Classics in Prose and 
Poetry. 38 vols,, :8mo., neatly boxed. Each vol- 
ume llustrated with a § phovogravure a 
and title- from di best artis 
Bound in a styles. Price, volume, part 
colored cloth, #.00 ; me cloth, 75 cts. ; silk, full 
gilt edges, 8) 8, leather, $1.25; full leather, 


. ‘Tayils, of the King est Memoriam * “The 


Princess,” Burns, Robert Browning, aul and 
Virginia’ ee Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Cranford, ad 
** Lucile,”’ Emerson, etc. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Hep- 
wortu Dixon, New edition, complete in one vol- 
ume. A history of = Tower of London, from the 


seventh London‘ Illustrations. 
Royal ramo, cloth, $2. rane pe! calf "$4.00. 


Crowell’s Poets. Half Russia. Marbled 
edges. ro$ volumes. r2mo. Carefully edited and 
omgeeng all the best English authors. 75 cents 
per vol 








The Astor Library of Standard Litera- 
ture. Specially adapted to school libraries and sup- 
plementary reading. 229 vols. Bound in hal: Rus 
sia leather. Gilt back. ” Marbled edges. remo. 75 
cents each. Catalogues sent on applica’ 


ea Book of and Song. 
isnt oliclen, wah os cepromestianrel of agtograph 
poems and gs full-page Over 


Royal 8vo, cloth cloth, gilt edges, boxed § nd 
Fall levant, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $0.00, . 


Victor Hugo’s Works. Crowell's Illus- 
trated Edition, Over 600 illustrations, Printed on 


superfine — eb Beautiful clear t 
and superior ing.’ Sold separately or in sets 

Cloth, gilt e” ry thy zamo, $22.50; 

extra, $45.00; crushed morocco, $52.50. 


Tee above (rs vols, in ro), Library edition, sold 
only in sets. ts ig gin top, $15.00. 


Les [iserables. Victor Hueco, Illus- 
trated edition. 160 p. e illustrations. Trans- 
lated by Isabel F. Ha) - tamo, cloth, gilt t 
5. vols., $7.50; half extra, $15.00; 

orocco, $17.50; half crushed levant, $20.00. 


A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose. 
From American and Soorien. # authors, including 


paqgneete x from ae ee. ms 4 by Anna 
ARD, compiler of Quotations 
from the Poets.” Extremely valuable asa book of 


reference, Crown 8vo, cloth, beveied boards, $2.00; 
half calf, $4.00. 


“One of the most useful books of its class that ever 
came under our notice.”—Book Buyer. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the 


Poets. Based upon Bohn's Edition. Revised, cor- 
rected, and pect ne . By Anna L, Warp, Crown 
8vo, cloth, beveled boards, $2.00; half calf, $4 00. 


“The more comosnent the critic who examines = 
the heartier will be his verdict.” —Congregationalist 
Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. B: 


peg ANTOINE vapemeat DE Fqvaatene his 


te Secreta Phi; 
New and rovieed edition with uh a4 full- Pits 
and other illustrations. ‘pel 96 iin 
5.00 5 5 cle at gilt top. oh. : Sheet half calf 


ion with ng ‘100 illustrations, 

gilt top, half eieee, 4 + co. 

The latest American edition, and the only one 
with a complete index. 

“If want som to read both interesting 
and oles get the ‘ ~~ de Bourrienne. 
These are only authentic memoirs of Napoleon 
which have as yet appeared.” —Prince Metternich. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


4 = hag Reduction from Publishers’ — 


Postal Card 
dhe sa we chal Goats pain 207, Book 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
_ Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
‘MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 
| CHAMBERS 


ST., = NEW YORK. 
____ Third door West of City Hall Park. 
ToLibrarians, Book Lovers, 
and Booksellers. 
NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE 


» comprising works 





elie ded gh A Colles letares, 
tions, Shakespeariana, 
» works of art, etc., etc., 
St-paid, upon request. 

is eaite to this valuable 
































Book- 


Py New 








“81 Union Square, N. Y.. 





The Baker& Taylor Co., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, raf ae oa ong d Libraries. 
A topically arranged General Library List 
of the Standard ks of all Publishers 
mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 





To Authors & Publishers. 


assed criticism of prose 

cation ; final proof Pelee vPOk PUBLISH RS: 
ie cot Foe of works of erence. 
Rk 4 oodien tign and succes ed endoreed by ovr lead. 
pay dd cgay 


Dr. TITUS ['. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





TEACHERS should see the Phrenologi- 
cal Journal, a. Magazine of HuMAN NATURE 
and how to Study it. $1.50 year, 15 cents 
a number. Send address on a postal for 


sample and catalogue of books, &c. Ad- 
dress Fow.er & WELLS, 23 E. arst St. N.Y. 





Chartes T , Dittingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 
Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 

tities, Send trial order, 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. for illus- 
trated hand-book, 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
H, WILLIAMS, 
Writing Paper Free. ,Ss6‘e, 


receive handsome book of samples Free. 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 
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Books for Teachers--The ‘School Bulletin. Publications, 


The Critic 









Number 6 











C. W, Barpesn follows a unique it Publications, 
He A pennants sieve beans 
teachers t n any firm we krow f, 


—Ilntelligence, 2 July 1, 1885. 




















M Reannen, of Syracuse, N. Y., isthe most enter- 
progressive publi sher of teachers, 
ye the recent Paris Exposition 
has wn bed him the Id Medal. 

— Educational Courant, Ky., October, 1889. 

















R. Barp an is perhaps the most of a -aheaaaie 
found a nong men “Geveued themselves to es 


pizs tea~ hers — literature, timely or or clussic, 
e the 
— New England Seprent of Education, Jan. 9, 1890, 








AT THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION OUR PAVILION 1S AT THE NORTH END OF THE LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, — 


ar" C. W. Bardeen’s : xhibit of educational rarities will surprise his best friends by the number and character of the educational classics that bear his imprint." 
Editorial World's Fair Notes, New England Journal of Educat.on, May 11, 1893 





The School Bulletin 


AND 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL. 
Getab. 1874. 16 Pages. 10x12. $1.00 Year. 
Vol. 1,—X!X, in Half Leather, $38.00, 
Tue Scuoot Butter is one pa the five oldest ed- 


ucational ice and. America, and a eee been under 
same editor and proprietor fr beginni 

itis with “ methods’’ and other oa 
BE yn 4 want their ideas readv made, 
principals, and assist- 
work asa vocation, 
to look upon it broadly and compre- 
pte 


19 volumes has just been pub- 
any address on receipt of 10 
plete angen S come contains me the mot —_ 
report that been published oft jucation 
Congresses at Chicago, 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


1. Sonnenschein 's C wedia of Education, $3.75. 
. *s Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00. 
's Thesa' ret ~gony-emagnaaal 


3 Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls: 7 75 cts. 
gint's History of Modern Ravcator 
a His {M Ed jon, $: 
» =, woe hak epee, | 


. pais iseory Receation rp resin’ and 


aon 
Ss 's History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland, 
6, Smith's History of the Schools of Syracuse, N. Y., 


00 
7 n’s History of the High School of Edinburgh 


8. Schepmoes's New York School System. 35 cts. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
% ta Schools through American 
2, Pagina French Schools through American Eyes, 
3. Bennett's fesices) Ratiention in Italy, Germany, 
t 
pe. jaen's Roderick Hume, the Story of a New 


5. A Day of My ih 81.00. 

z Rarden's Common sch Shoal a 1g Officers, 
t 

2 Coopers Compulsory Laws and their Enforce 
ment, 1 4 

4 Miller's Hducation asa Department of Govern- 

5. Harris's General Government and Public Educa- 


6 ; aaa fusaset ager Secren age 


jar. 


in Lower 1 

1 Schools, Hinde fay eal 
roby Present Status of the 
12, Bardeen’s Taxpayer and the Township System, 


ag Codecs Policies a0d Schools, 44 0, 
BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED EDUCATORS. 
Seta Rtccnticgs) Retormett, Suge: 


; pa a= 
(f) peo (@) wah published 







§ cts, "=. 
net $a. Edwards's cts. 
Memoirs Aschamand Arnold Renold, sco, | Sanford's Heethod in Number soc a ‘ssretoeer 
a5 
; ana Life of eae Davis ae, Seo 1 Wns Et TEASING 
JOHN ; 
2. Lourie’s Life aud Ss New Iilus- GEOGRAPHY. 2. Secon Method, ts 
2. he Orbis Pleas af fo Comenius, $3.00. wing: ted States, 76 4 Sin 
> ae 15 cts, c) Teachers’ Man- ; 
4 Maxwell's Feat Beek bey 
$. Quick’s John Amos of New York State, 25 cts. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF Pi wiiaae ne 
's Pestalozz': his Aim vig ens Tab ennsylvania, 35c. 
a. 5 = Pestalo; ., t5cts, ons, 8 cts, 
a Sr isctel bY Pcckisae EAT in Geagraphy, os ¢ 
Ss ims Form Lessons in a Pestaloszian School, A roe, Key, roc. 
#50. ; iY, tc. 
6. Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetice, Parts I, II, of cts, 
$1 cc. ae Oo tione ‘Geourapby. ay 10 


FRGBEL eet. AND THE Spenennan. 
1. Autobiography of Friederich F roe 1.§0. 
2. Marenhoiz Buelow's Child and Cri ature, $1.50. 
+ Perez's First Three bing 4 of Childhood, $1.50. 
. Shirreff’s Kindergarten arene, $1.00. 

H Essays on t + $1.00, 
. Hailmano’s . #. 

. Hailmann’s The New aks Vol, VI, $2.00, 
i M Meikleejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 





Feathers, cts. 
roe t jon of Herbartian prin- 


3. Kay’s Education Jy Educators, $2.00. 
5 Payne’s Science and Art of Education, $1.00. 
3 ft Tate 8 Benn moe oy: of Education $1.50. 








ectures on Teaching, $: 25. 
1. Harive’ tee y Education, 15 cts. 
8. Milton’s Small Tractate of Education, rs cts. 
9. Harris’s Pedagogical and Psychological Investi- 


gation, 15 cts. 

. Perez's ue & Phree Years of Childhood, at 50. 

Py +, Tiedemann's Ri of Infant Life, 15 

12. Marenholz-Buelow's Child and child. Nature, 





Education as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts. 
4. Beesau’s Spirit of Education, $: 25. 
: . Minutes of the International tongrem, 1889, $5.00. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
1, Buckham's Handbook for Young Teachers, 7s¢. 
2, DeGraft's 1,50. 
3 DeGraff's Primer of Schovl Management, 25 and 


+ Cet et Neen 


‘. Hughes's Mis Mistakes in 25 and 
es ’s Quiz Book on Theory and practice, 
1.00, 


7: eo Question Book on Theory and Practice, 
8. Kennedy's Philosophy of School eee 15 cts, 


Aids to Discipline, per box, $1.2 
 Gesualls Rasmdealaee cs Seno tor Feamotion, 


Richardaon shea Health, 35 cts. 
i Re Test Bottles set of three, in cate, 8. 00. 
ty Schreber’ § Rxerdie fo for Fealth and Cu Cure, 30 ots 


15. NeGraits gee ee 
16. Maudsley’s Sex int 
17. Sabin’s ‘ Organization ” vw. ‘ndividuality of 








Teacher, rs cts. OF TRA 

1. Hoose’ of n 1,00. 
2. DeGraft's School Room z 1.50. 

3- Van Wie’s Methods inCommon Branches, 75 cts. 
4 Van Wie's Dev Helps, cents. 

‘ Dickinson's Limits of Oral Feaching, 15 cts. 

. Hughes's Mistake in Teaching, 50 cts. 

t H 's How toSecure and Retain Attention, soc. 

Fitch's Art of ing Attention, 15 cts. 
9. Fitch's Art of ing, 


10, Pick's Memory and Means of Seabriving It, $1-00 
Beebeln Firat Steps IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


Rb eh ry the Grube 
store Reh foci 1st and ad year, 
Granger's Metric eam phe 
ae 's Manual of Mensurat! pee 
The Regent Questions in ratlon, 90 ct ag cts.; Key, 
The dhitn Questions in Arithmetic, ro cts ; Key, 


Seen eee 20 cts, 


























THE 
. Rein’s Outlines of gics, $1.25. 
: The ~ anand tabtok bs ‘the Herbatian | 


2. Repeats ‘ppareetion, or “A Pot of Green | 


13. 
14. 
15 
16, 


1. 





aot 





ereer eae: 


. Edwards's Graded Exercises in Eng’ 


ey oer fe 


2 


sai se 
SS 


sks A 


#9 iP RF 


Conspectus of 
. Houghton’s P. to $1,00, 
y He: nce History of tne Beapire ovodhey 


> 


2? asad 


P Pr oFre fs 


os 
FS 


Collins’s International Date to Koes 

| remand S — Seemnta ienanne e, — ime, 25 cts, 
wards hical Cards, Box of 200, $1.00 

Edwards’ * Gocpraphical Game, ** Our Country,” 


cts 


ndwards’ s Outline Topic Coste r do 
Griffith's Outline Blackboard Maps. per set, #ar 


19. Barg:’s Relief Map of Palestine to. 
. Burgis Relief Ma 


of Switzerland (a) 11x19 
$3 50; (b) 23x34, $10.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING READING. 
Farnham’s Sentence Method of Seaching, 


Southwick's Dime Question Book of R ae 


. Randall Diehl’s Practical Delsarte Primer. 50 cts, 





Preeces’s Physical Culture and Voice Work, 7:¢. 
Swett’s Manual of Elocution, §1.50. 

Bardeen’s Verbal Pitf :lls, 75 cts. 

Hall’s Orthoépy Made Easy, 75 og 

DeGraft's sranent erent 

eGraff's Pi 


. Pooler’s Hints on Teaching Or oa, cts. To cts, 
. Dime 


uestion Orthography, 10 cts, 
’s Limited Speler, a5 - 





. Bales's Diacritical Speller, 50 cts. 
. Blakely’s Parliamentary Ri 


ules, 25 cts. 

HELPS IN eagene aa. 

lish, Nos. 
1-V3, Both dozen, $1.00. 

The Bulletin’s Composition Book, rnd cts. 

Wilson's Elementary English 

ww Exercises in pestish? Sy Syntax, 35 ote. 


W iison? 8 ae Made Practical, 75 cts, 


. Starkweather's Aid to English Grammar, 75 cts, 
. Sornberger's Normal Lan e Lessons, 


mnnda 





0 cts. 
Kiddle’s 3,000 Grammar Questions, with ts Anowetl 


$1.00 
Dime ¢ ime Question Books, (a) Grammar, (b) Rhetoric, 


. Uniform Questions in Grammar, roc. Key, 106, 
. Dime me Denton Book of Letter- Writing, 10 cts, 
Primer of Letter Writing, 25 cts. 
teed IN yaacu L hahang 
1,000 Questions in American Hist 
Northam’ 8 Fixing the cous of U af 3 latory 
Edward's Outline and T: Book, so cts. 
Outlines nee Sresetions, 15 cts, 


Van Wie's 
: Jalland’s se Views of U's FS. History, 4 
jand's iews o 
bime Question Books, Books, (a) Sscimake S, His 
— 
Unifor en of 5. Hiiesery 208 
Rdward's Bach 08 — fa) U.S., ti) Clad 


Clark's Chart of a ee 7 Ea 


Hendrick’s Sylabos” of Pe 8. 
50 cts, 
U.S. US. Histors to 1880, $2.00, 


HPLPS IN TEACHING CIVICS, 
Bawatt's soo Questions in Ci Civil Govt soe 


Uutfoos Questions in C Civil Gov Q key 
Ne 

Northam’s Civil Government, ( on 

Missouri. Each 


Ball’s Introduction 1a Ci con 4octs, 
Alden’ 






Knott's West, Wares Reference ale 0 8 Bon te 










's Sex in 15 
Question Book of 


cts, weal! 
in , 10C, Key, 100 
d's Me 
ae ae 

ee 10 : 
PENMANSHIP. — 












the above ser paid, on 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, 


